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NOTES 


Two indices of the development of 
a profession are the amount and quality 
of the professional writing its practi- 
tioners publish and of the interpretations 
of their field of work they are able to 
get into the channels of mass communi- 
cation. By both indices adult education 
appears to be an increasingly active and 
identifiable professional field. 

Within the past year and a half such 
diverse organs as This Week Magazine, 
The Saturday Review, and America—to 
mention only three that come readily to 
mind—have featured articles or editorial 
statements on adult education. And just 
recently the New York Times Magazine 
(May 27, 1956) published “What Adult 
Education Is—And Is Not,” by Arthur 
P. Crabtree, AEA Vice-President, a char- 
acteristically vigorous defense of adult 
education against the popular prejudice 
that it is “an amorphous hodgepodge of 
freakish activities, catering only to the 
whimsical caprices of people with extra 
time on their hands.” 

In the area of literature directed to 
adult education practitioners—as distinct 
from the general public—the numbers of 
relevant books, articles, and pamphlets is 
becoming so great that finding space in 
this journal and Adult Leadership for 
necessary reviews and annotated listings 
is a continuing problem. 

One consequence of our field’s increas- 
ing literary activity is a basic change in 
the type of editorial planning problem 
presented by AEA’s two magazines. 
Three or four years ago primary em- 
phasis had to be placed on planning 
feature material and soliciting contribu- 
tions from workers in the field. Recently, 
however, the volume and excellence of 
unsolicited, “over-the-transom” articles 
have been making it impossible to find 
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liberal education in a technical age 
E. M. Hutchinson 


Secretary, National Institute 
of Adult Education 
(England and Wales) 


The heading for this article fre- 
produces the title of a book published 
for the National Institute of Adult 
Education (England and Wales) in 
the Summer of 1955. It is on sale 
through trade channels in Canada and 
is being distributed in the U.S.A. by 
the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults in Chicago. It 
has been well received in its country 
of origin; indeed, as such things go, 
it has been something of an educa- 
tional best-seller. It may be worth 
considering why this should be so and 
why it may be of interest across the 
Atlantic, although dealing specifically 
with the British situation. 

In the first place, as the title makes 
clear, it is a contribution to a debate 
that is exercising thoughtful people 
throughout the world. It 1s, for in- 
stance, in the tradition of the 1945 
Harvard Report, General Education 
and a Free Society. How in a society 
of increasing technical specialization 
can education contribute to skill in 
getting a living whilst helping people 
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to make sure of their living experience 
as a whole. And this in a time of 
shaken faiths when the primordial 
opposition of good and evil has been 
newly etched on human minds by war 
and a vast leap forward in the power 
at the disposal of mankind. 

This, in one set of words or an- 
other, is the central question, and 
even provisional answers can only be 
suggested by considering in detail 
how education is in fact organized and 
how the organization works in any 
particular situation. 

The National Institute came to the 
matter through enquiring into the 
working-out of certain sections of the 
Education Act of 1944. This was a 
big piece of war-time remodelling 
legislation. Among other things, it 
made the local public education 
authorities generally responsible for 
all post-school or “further” education, 
This embraces most of the institutions, 
other than universities, dealing with 
education for job-proficiency as well 
as liberal adult education and other 
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_ work aiming to develop personal apti- 
tudes and interests and better commu- 
nity life. In doing what the Act re- 
quired, the local education authorities 
(L.E.A.’s for short) have to consider 
and co-operate with the universities 
and voluntary organizations in their 
areas. In practice, this means that they 
can do some things themselves and/or 
help other organizations with finance, 
accommodation, and publicity, and let 
them get on with it. 

Traditionally, education for work 
has been an L.E.A. job, and liberal 
education has been the province of 
University Extension (in the British 
sense of the term) and of voluntary 
organizations. Lying somewhat ath- 
wart this division of interests (never 
quite so clear-cut as is here implied) 
is a mass of leisure-time education in 
basic skills, crafts, home economics, 
music, drama, and languages, mostly 
provided by L.E.A.’s and mainly in 
evening programs which closely re- 
semble those which are familiar in 
North America. It was this sector that 
the Institute took for study in 1950, 
with an eye on the extent to which it 
represented a starting point for a 
richer social and community expe- 
rience, either in its own right or in 
association with voluntary organiza- 
tions, nationally and locally. In the 
process we found ourselves touching 
on problems of the social and liberal 
content, actual or desirable, of voca- 
tional and technical training, because 
the avocational activities which were 
our main concern were often a fringe 
activity in, and sometimes administra- 
tively inseparable from, the institu- 
tional provision for technical educa- 
tion. It seemed that it would be a 
useful continuation to get together 
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with the spokesmen for technical edu- 
cation—there were two appropriate 
national organizations of governing 
bodies and principals. After some pre- 
liminaries, we established, jointly and 
by invitation, a strong committee of 
experienced people to survey the 
“relationships between the vocational 
and non-vocational elements in further 
education and training”. 

I am more concerned in this article 
with conclusions and with the possi- 
bilities of action arising from them 
than with the text of the report, but 
it may be useful to outline some of 
the background as the Committee 
elicited it, because under differences 
of terminology and administrative 
categories, I believe it is the common 
background of the Atlantic com- 
munity. 


the vocational-liberal 


dichotomy 


We found, for instance, that there 
is, in British practice, an historical 
tendency to separate the ideas of vo- 
cational and liberal education and to 
identify “vocational” with the scien- 
tific and technical, and “liberal” with 
the humanities. From this it is not too 
difficult a step in false logic to assume 
that all 
liberal and all vocational education, 
illiberal. As the report says, “These 
assumptions are so unsupported by the 
evidence that, put in this crude form, 
they would not command assent; yet 
they probably colour a good deal of 
the recent thinking about the relation- 
ship of vocational and non-vocational 
education.” 


non-vocational education is 


Without attempting a sharp defini- 
tion, we decided that by a liberal 
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education, we meant “one which in- 
cludes a training in the use of lan- 
guage, in the handling of ideas, in 
recognizing relationships, and in estab- 
lishing values as touchstones by which 
questions of taste and morals are to be 
tested”. We saw our problem as being 
to suggest how far these, as the values 
traditionally associated with a liberal 
education, “do, or might, attend the 
various kinds of study that men and 
women undertake from motives con- 
nected with their daily work”. 

We found, not unexpectedly, that 
important leaders in industry are 
themselves acutely aware of the prob- 
lem. They cry out for scientists and 
technologists able to handle general 
ideas and for managers and supervisors 
responsive to the new problems of 
human relations in industry which 
have welled up in a full employment 
society after a generation of depres- 
sion and half a decade of the false 
stimulus of war. At the operative level 
comes the problem of being aware of 
the total importance of linked proc- 
esses when any one of them requires 
only a minimum of intelligence and 
skill. Here, to quote the report again, 
“we have the paradox that people in 
the top level may find work so ab- 
sorbing in itself that they seek no 
other interests, whilst at the lower 
lower levels, men and women may, for 
lack of working satisfactions, be con- 
tent to seek release in vicarious excite- 
ments that provide no exercise for the 
growth of their own personalities or 
for social responsibilities.” 


provision for vocational study 


We proceeded to examine the cir- 
cumstances in which vocational educa- 


tion is provided in England and Wales. 
There is so little about it in our 
educational literature that North 
American readers may be surprised at 
our estimate of 150,000 students regis- 
tered for correspondence courses pri- 
vately promoted. A majority of the 
people seeking higher professional 
qualifications in law, accountancy, 
and commerce probably take such 
courses. Apart from this, however, the 
bulk of vocational education is cen- 
tered in a bewildering array of Tech- 
nical Colleges and Institutes catering 
to full-time, part-time, and (numeri- 
cally far the largest group) evening 
students. They range in age from 15 
upwards and in purpose from securing 
elementary trade training to the ac- 
quisition of qualifications equal to first 
degree level and beyond. Their educa- 
tion is heavily dominated by the 
examination requirements of profes- 
sional bodies or external examining 
unions, and part-time students are in 
a substantial measure taught by part- 
time teachers, well skilled in their 
craft or profession but with little 
pedagogical training—which is not to 
say that they are not often very good 
teachers. 

But if to this picture one adds 
deficiencies of buildings, lack of 
amenities for corporate life, and in- 
adequate libraries, it is clear that it 
would be optimistic to expect much 
evidence of something as intangible 
as “liberal” values in technical educa- 
tion. 

We were, however, encouraged to 
find evidence of resolute attempts 
being made under difficulties and that 
a fair proportion of teachers are them- 
selves alive to the situation. We 
thought that, given information, en- 
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couragement, and a bit of elbow- 
room, there was plenty of willingness 
both to humanize technical teaching 
itself and to welcome collaboration 
with people and agencies more di- 
rectly concerned with liberal values— 
with, for example, the Residential 
Centres for Adult Education which 
are one of the post-war British phe- 
nomena. 


conclusions and 
recommendations 


Of course, a report of this kind 
means nothing unless it is read and 
discussed by the people who have 
power to make changes, and unless it 
does in fact persuade them to action. 
We hope to find out in the next half 
year how far, by this test, we have 
been successful; the present indica- 
tions are at least encouraging. At any 
rate, we have certainly had discussions, 
both large and small. The report 
provided the theme for the annual 
conference last Fall of the National 
Institute itself and also of our Scottish 
associates. For our own discussion 
sections we provided the following 
summary of conclusions, and they 
were conned over pretty thoroughly 
by six groups: 

@ Education cannot by itself create 
the social climate of a country, 
but it is a powerful contributory 
influence. 

@ There ought not to be any period 

in the educational process during 

which the values commonly as- 
sociated with a general education 
are dropped because of the in- 
tense pressure of vocational prep- 
aration. 


EpucaTion 


@ This view is widely accepted, but 
there is a gap between what is 
accepted as desirable and what is 
achieved. 

@ Prevailing public opinion is not 
helpful, and progress depends on 
a wider sharing of the serious 
concern expressed by a minority. 

@ It is regrettable that so many day- 
release courses are restricted 
almost solely to vocational sub- 
jects: present opportunities are 
lost and the future of county 
colleges may be affected. 

@ A heavy responsibility rests on 
certain of the professional and 
examining bodies which should 
be invited to reconsider the pur- 
pose and nature of their examina- 
tions to ease problems of me- 
chanical preparation and memo- 
rizing. 

@ Technical Colleges are hampered 
by handicaps of accommodation, 
facilities, and furnishings. 

@ Correspondence courses are widely 
used and inevitable. Their pro- 
moters could help by recom- 
mending wider reading and by 
arranging short residential courses 
and regional tutorial systems. 

e 


— 


tvening attendance at vocational 

courses only makes a more liberal 

education virtually impossible. 

The only solution lies in the 

establishment of County Colleges, 

and regard should be paid to 
experience in other countries. 

@ University experience in the same 
context should be studied. 

@ Although there are obvious diffi- 
culties, the social, historical, and 
human tiaplications of technical 
studies should be considered at all 

levels. 
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In addition, a certain measure 
of liberal non-vocational study 
should be included and should 
stand in the curriculum on its 
own feet. This is subject to the 
reservation above regarding eve- 
ning students. 

Student activities in, e.g., drama, 
music, local history and surveys, 
and student societies, are a neces- 
sary corollary and should receive 
staff encouragement. 

General studies should preferably 
be centered in a special depart- 
ment of full status. 

Some regard should be paid in 
technical and professional exami- 
nations to qualities derived from 
liberal studies. 

It is imperative that libraries in 
technical colleges should be im- 
proved. 

Short residential courses are one 
of the most immediately available 
and hopeful ways of linking voca- 
tional and non-vocational educa- 
tion. Residential accommodation 
in conjunction with technical 
colleges should be increased. 

Overseas visits for students and 
staff should be developed with 
suitable preparation. 

Links with “Responsible Bodies” 
in adult education 
strengthened, as recently recog- 
nized by the Ashby Committee. 


should be 


Military service must be accepted 
as inevitable and continuing em- 
phasis placed on educational pro- 
vision during such service. 

Teachers should not be handi- 

capped Joy bad conditions; in- 

creased attention should be given 
to the issues in question at all 


levels of training—in special col- 
leges and in national, regional, 
and local refresher courses. 

@ English language and literature 
have a key position in all attempts 
to liberalize technical education 
through subject teaching. Con- 
cern for English standards is a 
responsibility of all teachers. 


One of the highlights of the Con- 
ference was an address by the Princi- 
pal of a medium-sized Technical Col- 
lege, outlining what he himself has 
done to create a liberal climate in his 
own institution, He puts great stress 
on the teaching of English (see the 
last “conclusion” above) at all levels 
of vocational training and he regards 
voluntary, but guided, activities in 
music and drama as the most impor- 
tant civilizing and liberalizing 
ments in the College. With very few 
advantages of 
could quote an outstanding record in 
both these fields. He was inclined to 
be sceptical of the commonly ad- 


accommodation, he 


vanced limitations of time and space. 
At any rate, he regarded both as less 
important than “the inertia of the 


establishment” —the deadweight of 
customary assumptions and adminis- 
trative practice. 


next steps 

That, of course, is exactly what we 
are trying to change, and the National 
Institute is left with the job of trying 
to expand the initial impulse which the 
report has provided. We hope that 
the ad hoc co-operation out of which 
the Enquiry Committee was’ estab- 
lished can be made permanent and 
that we shall be able to collect ex- 
amples of the kinds of activity we 
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think desirable and channel them back 
to the working field. And because we 
think this is an international problem, 
~ we shall welcome any information we 
can get about efforts to cope with it 
in other countries. We are impressed 
in England, for instance, with what 
we know of the general studies con- 
tent of courses at the Massachusetts 
and California of ‘Tech- 
nology. And at the other end of the 
age spectrum we have in front of 
us the German decision of 1947 to 
provide compulsory day-continuation 
education for ordinary school leavers 
with a generous allotment of time for 
general studies. Some of us think it 
little to our credit that, although we 
made statutory provision for the same 
thing in 1944, we have not yet made 
a reality of it. 


Institutes 


In choosing to write about this at- 
tempt to break new ground, I do not 
want to belittle the work in adult 
education which comes to mind most 
obviously in considering the British 
scene. We think a liberal element in 
vocational education is important just 
because we have seen in adult educa- 
tion over the last half century how 
mind-liberating life-influencing 
the serious study of the social sciences, 
humanities, and arts can be. It is a 
fair challenge that in our University 
Tutorial and W.E.A. classes we have 
been mainly concerned with a self- 
identifying elite—and very important 
it has been in translating a tradition- 
ally aristocratic society into a modern 
democracy. Now we need to broaden 
our attack, and a million or so young 
adults with the sense and guts to set 
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about fitting themselves for working 
life are a worthy target. 


notes 

1. Liberal Education in a Technical 
Age. Published 1955 by Max Parrish 
& Co. Ltd. London, for the National 
Institute of Adult Education (England 
and Wales). pp. 128 6/-net. Reviewed 
in Food for Thought May-June 1955, 
and in Aputr Epucation, winter, 
1956. 

Available in Canada from Clarke 
Irwin & Co. Ltd., 103, St. Clair Ave., 
W. Toronto—$1.30, and in the U.S.A. 
from The Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, 940 
E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill.—$1.00. 

A supplement, Adult Education and 
Working Life, containing three ad- 
dresses to the annual conferences of 
the N.I.A.E. is now available from the 
Institute at 35, Queen Anne Street, 
London, W.1., price 2s. 6d. (50¢ 
post paid). 

2. Technical Colleges. Generally 
speaking, these institutions are pro- 
vided, financed, and directed by the 
elected local councils of counties and 
large towns acting as Local Education 
Authorities. Many of them date back 
to 19th century 
Mechanics Institutes. They have been 
worked into the national system of 
education over a long period and are 


foundations, eé.g., 


as various in title and scale of work 
as such a history suggests. Including 
students in separate Art Establish- 
ments, they catered as of August 
1953 (latest national figures available) 
to the following numbers: 
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Full-time day 


Part-time day 


Evening Total 


Age Group 


Female | Male 


Male 


Female 


Female | Male Female 


Male 


Under 18 
18 to 20 


21 and over 


12,400 
8,000 
10,400 


20,900 
4,800 
2,700 


168,800 
71,600 
41,200 


340,200 
184,300 
297,100 


143,300 
57,400 
227,300 


46,600 
8,300 
35,500 


159,000 
104,700 
245,500 


75,800 
44,300 
189,100 


30,800 28,400 281,600 


90,400 | 509,200 309,200 | 821,600 428,000 


The largest of these Colleges are 
comparable with some degree-award- 
ing institutions in the U.S.A. and 
Canada, but they do not have the 
right to award degrees in Britain, 
although they may prepare students 
for degrees awarded by London Uni- 
versity. In the upper age groups much 
of the work would be comparable to 
the extension of U.S. and 
Canadian universities and colleges, and 
in the lower age groups to the work 
of Junior and Community Colleges. 
So far as the students are vocationally 
motivated, none of the work done in 
Colleges has come within the 


work 


the 
traditional British usage of the words 
“Adult Education”. 

3. County Colleges. This is the 
term used in the Education Act of 
1944 to describe institutions for com- 
pulsory day-a-week courses for young 
people between school-le:z aving age and 


18 years. The Minister of Education 
was left to fix a date for the operation 
of this part of the Act. It has not yet 
been done. In the meantime, many, 
particularly — larger, are 
voluntarily releasing young employees 
for such day -week courses. Such ar- 


employers 


rangements cover nearly one-sixth of 
the age-groups concerned. In default 
of separate “County Colleges”, many 
of the young people SO rele: ised figure 
in the numbers shown under 
the heading of “Part-time Day” 

4. Responsible Bodies. The Minis- 
try of Education accepts and aids 
financially the University Extra-Mural 
Departments and certain voluntary 
(notably the Workers 


above, 


organizations 


Educational Association) as “responsi- 


ble” for the 
courses in liberal adult education, of 
sufficient standing and rank, as part 
of the public provision for education, 


agents provision of 
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life-long learning in Montana 


—adult education in the Montana Farmers Union— 


A. A. Liveright 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 


For nearly 10 years it has been my 
privilege to participate in various 
aspects of the Montana Farmers Union 
education program. I have been enor- 
mously stimulated, excited, and fas- 
cinated by the program, the people 
involved in it, and by its personal, 
organization, and social outcomes. 

For an equal number of years I 
have been trying to write an article 
about the program. The problem of 
committing to paper the human quali- 
ties, the warm satisfactions, the spon- 
taneous enthusiasms, and the deep 
commitments which it 
are so great that this attempt has been 
frequently postponed. Then, too, it is 
extremely difficult to get behind the 
energetic program and to analyze 
what makes it tick and why it is as 
good and rewarding as it is. Only this 
year,* after participating in my third 
week-long State Training School at 
Great Falls, Montana, did I feel that 
I knew enough about the program to 
make this attempt at describing and 
discussing it. 


characterize 


An initial difficulty is that of stat- 
ing concisely and authoritatively the 
goals and objectives of the Montana 
Farmers Union program. 
Margaret Bucher, the present State 
Education Director, states the goals in 
these words: “Security for agriculture 
and the family-farm. Protection of 


*Written in 1955. Ed. 
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natural resources and democratic 
rights. Keeping farm people informed 
with the facts... A better way of 
life for all!” 


These ideas were repeated and en- 
larged on in various ways by 15 
county education directors with 
whom I talked when I was in Mon- 
tana this year. Reviewing their state- 
ments, | am impressed that almost all 
of them propose a variety of goals 
rather than one simple, limited objec- 
tive. Of the 15 who made out state- 
ments, 12 agree that a major goal is 
creating awareness and stimulating 
action in the social and economic 
fields. Six specifically mention the ex- 
tension of cooperatives; six talk about 
the preservation of the “family-type 
farm”, and five mention “world 
peace”. In addition to these very broad 
social objectives, seven of the 15 also 
mention specifically the further devel- 
opment, extension, or strengthening 
of the Farmers Union organization it- 
self. Ten of the 15 mention the goal of 
educating the children and training 
them to assume a position of responsi- 
bility and importance in the organiza- 
tion and the community. Seven men- 
tion some religious goal such as put- 
ting Christian ideals into practice. 

Combining these statements with 
Margaret Bucher’s, we can visualize a 


program which is concerned with 
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people and which includes youth as 
well as adults, which relates economic 
and social realities to religious and 
moral considerations, and which is 
aimed at understanding and action as 
well as at providing recreation and 
information. 


a varied program 

One of the most unusual aspects of 
the Montana Farmers Union program 
is its variety. Talking to a group of 
devoted Farmers Union members one 
night after a 14-hour day at the State 
School, I asked them what they felt 
was the best part of the educational 
program. One answered that it was 
the bus trips to Washington that really 
sold him. Another agreed that the bus 
trips were important, but felt that the 
thing that most appealed to him was 
the fact he was permitted to sit in at 
the State Convention when he had 
first become a member. A woman 
said, “Both of these are important, but 
even more so to me is the way the 
education program offers something 
to everyone in the family. The kids 
learn a lot; I made some wonderful 
earnings last year; Pop gets informa- 
tion about rural electrification, and all 
of us square dance together when the 
meetings are over.” 

Another man said that what im- 
pressed him were the practical aspects 
of the program which helped him to 
market his grain and buy his fertilizer. 
An officer of one of the locals stressed 
the importance of the Junior pro- 
gram: “In our local we always have 
enough younger members coming 
along so that they can take jobs over 
from us older folks.” At this point 
one of the members of the state educa- 
tion committee said, “You've really 


got to live the educational program to 
understand why it’s so effective.” 

I’m afraid that I haven't lived it, 
but I have taken part in a number of 
the state schools, in some of the joint 
farmer-labor institutes, and have 
talked to scores of the members. Even 
though I may-not be able to do it 
justice, I feel that I can give at least 
a partial picture of this most unusual 
and effective program. 


the state school 


Probably the best place to start is 
at the State School. Every winter— 
usually in January when the farm 
work is lightest—some hundred Farm- 
ers Union men and women get to- 
gether in Great Falls for a six-day 
school for local officers. About half 
of the participants are “old-timers”, 
but an equal number are newer mem- 
bers or Juniors who are just beginning 
to take on adult responsibilities in the 
organization. In addition to the local 
representatives who are selected by 
their local constituencies, the ranking 
officers of the state organization—the 
president and Board members—take 
an active part in the School’s program. 
Unless you know the Board members 
it is impossible to spot them. They 
are really part of the group. 

The State School sessions start at 
8:00 every morning when breakfast is 
served by the KP crew assigned to 
that task. (Every member of the 
school, student, state president, faculty 
member, or Junior is assigned to one 
of the KP crews.) As soon as the next 
crew clears the table and washes the 
dishes, classes begin and run until 
12:15, punctuated only briefly by 


coffee-breaks and group singing. After 
lunch, classes reassemble at 1:30 and 
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run until 4:00. For those hardy souls 
who are interested (and about half of 
the group are), special craft work- 
shops and skill training sessions con- 
tinue until 15 minutes before supper, 
while those of us who are weaklings 
get a rest. Supper—like all other meals 
served in the new Farmers Union state 
headquarters building—comes at 6:00 
and is followed immediately by a gen- 
eral assembly which provides an in- 
spirational note as well as a demonstra- 
tion of various group and recreational 
techniques. After the assembly is over 
at 8:00, organized recreation and 


square dancing make up the program 
until 10:00 or 10:30. 
most of the group really get down to 
work in unorganized bull-sessions. 


Then, of course, 


The first time I was confronted 
with one of these time schedules, | 
was convinced that it just couldn’t 
happen, that no one would be on 
his feet—or able to sit down—after 
that kind of schedule. But it does 
work. Attendance at the sessions 
throughout the week with no roll calls 
and no pressure for attendance—is 
close to 100%. In addition to the 
coffee and group singing between 
occasional impromptu 
(One, an old 
Norwegian lady’s report to her local 


each session, 
skits are interspersed. 


of incidents at the school, has become 
a classic.) The school action commit- 
tee, which advises on programs and 
handles parties and other events, re- 
ports and secures reactions. Special 
data and reports from the State Capi- 
tol are presented—usually by a Farm- 
ers Union member who is also a 
legislator. By these devices the pro- 
gram 1s continually varied and the 
pace changed. 

The variety of content is so enor- 


mous that it seems almost as unbeliev- 
able as the time-schedules Neverthe- 
less, in informal evaluation sessions, 
the members of the group are always 
unwilling to eliminate any area of 
study. Each year’s program includes 
such varied topics as: How To Run 
Local Meetings, Your Duties as a 
Citizen; Leadership Training, Use of 
Sociodrama; a serics on timely issues 
such as, public power, Co-Ops, farm 
legislation, the Farmers Union insur- 
ance and purchasing programs; Propa- 
ganda Analysis; Inter-Group Rela- 
tions. The evening sessions, in addition 

providing recreation and inspira- 
tional content (such as the organiza- 
tion and history of the Farmers Union 
in Montana), provide opportunities 
for the local leaders to secure expe- 
rience in running programs for large 
groups of people. One night each year 
is devoted to the regular business 
meeting of the County Organization, 
and this serves as a demonstration of 
how an effective meeting should be 
run. For those responsible for running 
Junior study programs in their own 
community, a demonstration (really 
just one of the regular meetings) is 
put on for the guests. 

After a full week of this, more than 
half of the delegates to the State 
School stay over for the joint Farmer- 
Labor Institute which is held every 
year at the Farmers Union 
quarters. At this Institute, legislative, 
community, educa- 
tional problems of concern both to the 


head- 
economic, and 


farmers and the union members are 
presented and discussed. 

The faculty of the State School 
made up of members of the Farmers 
Union State Education Committee, the 
State Board members, local education 
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committeemen, several people from 
the national staff of the Farmers 
Union, several professors from the 
state university, and—once in a while— 
a “carpet bagger” from out of the 
state. Faculty members are selected 
because of interest in the program 
and the contribution which they can 
make rather than on any political or 
protocol basis. 

If the State School represented the 
entire adult education 
alone would be well worth reporting. 
Actually, however, it is just one small 
part of the widespread and varied 
program. To get a more comprehen- 
sive and complete picture of the total 
program, let’s follow one of the local 
education chairmen back to her year- 
round duties in her own county. 


program, it 


a local leader's year 


For this purpose, Velma Good, Fd- 
ucation Chairman in Cascade County, 
can serve as an excellent example. 
Velma, a farm wife about 40 years of 
age with two children aged 16 and 
20, is fairly typical of the 200 County 
and Local Education Chairmen who 
carry on the Farmers Union's local 
educational program. She 
active as a leader in Farmers Union 
work for 14 years. Her 
Melvin, runs the ranch and also is an 
active and devoted Farmers Union 
member. Both of her children have 
been through the Junior program and 
are now beginning to take on respon- 
sibilities in the adult program. 


has been 


husband, 


Probably the best way to give some 
slight insight into the kind of person 
Velma is, is to quote some excerpts 
from a letter recently received from 
her: “We have been extremely busy 
here and tomorrow I plan to take my 
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Junior class over to the legislature 
(about 200 miles from Cascade 
County). It will only be in session 
until noon, so that means we will have 
to get around in the morning early. 
The Company is really in the saddle 
and it is appalling w hat people will 
take ... We may hop the bus to the 
Denver Conference (the National 
Farmers Union Convention) March 
19th, and, then we must think about 
jamming things into boxes and trek- 
king out to the ranch for spring work. 
Will have about 200 baby chicks this 
year and I look for a 
Mer 


busy sum- 


At the local level, Velma is a mem- 
ber of the “Action Committee’’—in 
reality the Executive Committee of 
the Local—serving as Chairman of 
the Education Committee, an clective 
capacity, Velma 
her committee plan the educational 


post. this and 
portion of the monthly local meeting 
(part of every meeting is devoted to 
some aspect of the educational pro- 
gram). She is responsible for running 
the regular Junior program, which 
consists of completing certain speci- 
fied readings and exercises in a study- 
manual issued each year by the Na- 
tional Education Department of the 
Farmers Union. In addition, Junior 
groups are expected to take on at 
least one specific action project each 
year. In one community the Juniors 
are acting as assistants to all of the 
regular committee chairmen, thus re- 
ceiving first-hand experience in run- 
ning the local. her 
letter, Velma’s responsibilities for the 
Junior education program do not stop 
She, like many of the other 
chairmen, take the Juniors to the legis- 
lature and to the State Convention. 


As indicated by 


here. 
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She also serves as a counselor at the 
Junior summer camps and helps the 
Juniors to prepare entertainment pro- 
grams for the regular local meetings. 

In addition to the very big tasks 
involved in running the Junior pro- 
gram, Velma also takes care of the 
varied adult education activities. These 
include, in addition to planning con- 
tent for the regular local meetings, 
selecting members and helping out at 
the summer leadership training camp, 
recruiting qualified adults to go on the 
annual bus trips to Washington. 
Several hundred adults take part in 
these bus trips every year. They in- 
clude visits to Farmers Union opera- 
tions and grain terminals in the Twin 
Cities and a tour of Washington with 
visits to their Congressmen. 

In her spare time Velma helps to 
run county-wide picnics, takes part 
in community-wide educational and 
recreational programs, helps plan the 
state-wide education program, attends 
annual leadership training conferences 
for representatives from all Farmers 
Union states and develops new people 
to serve on the education committee. 
During one less’ than ordinarily busy 
season she went along on the W ash- 
ington bus trip to act as the educa- 
tional representative for the group. 

A special word about the use of the 
bus as an educational device seems 
warranted. Talking one evening to 
Sid Cotton, a long-time member and 
also on the Board of the Grain Termi- 
nal Association, F. F. Dexter, and an 
expert on Co-ops, Sid’s wife, who is 
the Education Chairman in Glasgow, 
Montana, and several other partici- 
pants in the State School, I was regaled 
for three hours with anecdotes, lurid 
stories, and impressive details about 


the bus trip to Washington in 1953. 
Despite the fact that most of this 
group had been active in Farmers 
Union for years, they reported that 
it wasn’t until they lived, slept, and 
sat Farmers Union for 10 days straight 
on the bus that they really fele that 
they completely understood the pro- 
gram. Aware of the enormous value 
of such joint experiences and trips, the 
State Board now makes a special point 
of sending bus-loads of members to 
the state and national conventions and 
to the state legislature as well as to 


Washington. 


Conversation another night with 20 
of the old-time education committee- 
men about motivation for activity and 
leadership in the Farmers Union pro- 
gram revealed that in a number of 
cases these people had been rather 
lukewarm and inactive until they 
came and observed the state conven- 
tion. One after another of this group 
talked about how the_ business-like 
manner in which the convention was 
conducted, the manner in which im- 
portant issues were discussed, and the 
democratic way in which everyone 
had a chance to participate, had im- 
pressed them and helped them to 
realize the basic democracy and value 
of their organization. Aware of the 
enormous educational impact of these 
conventions, hundreds of members— 
who are not delegates—are encour- 
aged to attend each year, and do. In 
this way the operational and legisla- 
tive functions of the state organization 
become a basic part of the educational 
process. 

Returning to Velma again we find 
that she, like most of the other county 
education chairmen, does not restrict 
her activities to the Farmers Union. 
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Velma is also one of the mainstays of 
her local church, where she also is 
responsible for educational activities. 
Her experience is matched by a large 
number of other local chairmen to 
whom I talked during the State 
School. All of them, with only one or 
two exceptions, reported that they 
were active in church work. They feel 
that this is only natural and proper, 
since their Farmers Union activity 
the best possible way to translate into 
action the things that we learn in 
church on Sunday.” 

In addition to the church activities, 
many of the education chairmen take 
part in other joint community activi- 
ties. Olga Monkman of Chouteau, 
Montana, is now helping a representa- 
tive from the state university to write 
and produce a pageant depicting the 
history and development of her 
county from early settlement days to 
the present. Dorothy Floerchinger 
from Conrad, Montana, spent two 
years helping to plan, write, and com- 
pose music for a pageant depicting the 
history of the Farmers Union in Mon- 
tana. This pageant, presented at the 
state convention several years ago, 
involved several hundred adults and 
junior members who had some hand 
in producing, acting, or singing in it. 

So varied and diverse is the program 
of adult (and youth) education that it 
is hard to point to any simple rela- 
tionship among all aspects of the pro- 
gram. It varies w idely from county to 
county, and from year to year. By the 

same token, it is difficult to separate 
the junior from the adult activities. 
Possibly the very difficulty of separat- 
ing youth from adult education, and 
action from purely educational activi- 
ties, may provide the clue to the pro- 
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gram’s vitality and impact. 

The Montana Farmers Union has 
faced and coped with a number of the 
major problems besetting most adult 
education enterprises. The essential 
and vital elements of the program 
appear to be these: 


basic elements 

1. It is, in reality, a life-long pro- 
gram. F, F. Dexter, a 25-year officer 
and member, and: Dale Krieder, who is 
not even 25 years old, sit down to- 
gether at the same State School, attend 
the same conventions, and go to 
Washington on the same bus trips. 
The Reserve and Junior programs 
bring in six to 21-year olds. It carries 
them through the Junior program at 
local and state-wide camps. It brings 
them in contact with the members 
from other states, and it prepares them 
for activity and service as an adult 
in the local and state organization. 
At the local children, young 
adults, and “old-timers” attend meet- 
ings together, work cooperatively on 
projects, and share the burdens and 
the satisfactions of the organization. 
As far members are con- 
cerned, the Farmers Union has no 
special category for the so-called 
“Golden Year”. Older members con- 
tinue to serve on local and state-wide 
committees along with their younger 
brothers and sisters. As a result there is 
no old-age problem in the Farmers 
Union. 

2. It covers all aspects of adult life. 
Parents welcome the opportunity to 
bring their children to the regular 


level, 


as older 


programs and to have them take part 
in the activities with them. Farmers, 
who still remember the “Holiday 
Associations’, welcome the Co-op and 
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other economic aspects ‘of the pro- 
gram. For the teligious members—and 
most of them are ‘deeply religious— 
the Farmers Union program of leader- 
ship offers “the best way to practice 
and live out our Christianity”. For the 
creative and artistic members—includ- 
ing Jerry Lenling who writes original 
music, calls 
square dances, Lillian Timmer who 
teaches all around the 
state, and the many others who draw, 
write poetry, and sing—the program 
offers outlets in its recreational and 
more 


plays the guitar, and 


handicrafts 


avocational aspects. For the 


studiously inclined, reading lists, 
libraries, participation in writing the 
history of the Farmers Union in Mon- 
tana, and other academic outlets are 
And for the community- 
the educational and action 
programs, with their emphasis on 
broad community _ relations, offer 


many opportunities for participating 


available. 
minded, 


in PI A’s, local health and welfare 
programs, and political activity. The 
effectively combines the 


program 
“individual”, the 
“community” approach without get- 
ting bogged down in some of the 


“group”, and the 


present arguments about which ap- 
proach should be emphasized. The 
Farmers Union knows that all the 
approaches are valid for its members. 

3. It moves directly from education 
to action. The education program, 
both for adults and youth, affords 
opportunities for participants to prac- 
tice what they themselves preach and 
have preached to them. Classes in 
legislation and citizenship move right 
to the scene of action at the state and 
national Capitols. Discussions involv- 
ing the Farmers Union organization 
and operation move from the local 


level to the state and national conven- 
tion halls. Local concerns about school 
and community needs are directly 
translated into local and community 
activity on school boards and in me 
office. Complacency and lethargy 
the economic and legislative front are 
continually challenged by the “Com- 
pany” and financial interests in the 
state so that economic discussions 
quickly move from the abstract to 
the concrete. Discussions about eco- 
nomics are brought to life by partici- 
pation in the consumers and producers 
co-ops, the insurance programs and 
even the oil wells, all of which are 
integral parts of the Farmers Union 
program. When the co-ops are threat- 
ened by adverse legislation in the State 
Capitol (as they were several years 
ago), the local branches mobilize their 
members for a march on Helena to 
make sure that the co-ops are not 
taxed out of business. 

4. It uses a variety of techniques 
and methods. The ordinary adult edu- 


cation disc ussions and arguments 
about subject matter versus procedure, 
discussion versus lecture, community 


versus individual approach, and the 
like, are happily absent from planning 
sessions of the State Education com- 
mittee. They agree that techniques 
and methods must be varied to fit the 
needs of the program. Lectures and 
talks are used both at the local and 
state levels to provide much needed 
information. Films are used to stimu- 
late interest, 
illustrate propaganda. (One example 
of the use of negative films is the 
manner in which the Montana Farm- 
ers Union is showing a violently anti- 
co-op film to its members to alert 
them to propaganda being used against 


provide facts, or to 
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them.) Discussions, role-playing, and 
sociodrama are used when they will 
help in bringing about better under- 
standing, securing participation, or in 
learning methods and _ techniques. 
Recreation and singing are important 
parts of the entire program, and co- 
operative work, which is an integral 
part of all group programs, brings 
people together informally in what is 
probably the oldest and most tested 
form of the buzz-session. Since the 
program is a varied and complete one, 
techniques and methods are likewise 
varied and complete and are usually 
(except when a visiting expert or 
professor discusses them too self- 
consciously) easily integrated where 
they work best. 

5. It is integrated in to the organi- 
zation and it pays dividends. The edu- 
cational program is a basic and integral 
aspect of the Montana Farmers Union 
activities. It is not considered a luxury 
or an expendable item. Hardboiled 
members of the Central Exchange and 
the Grain Terminal Association know 
full well that were it not for the 
active and continuing educational pro- 
gram and the informed action of the 
members, they would have been taxed 
out of business several years ago. They 
are therefore sold on education as a 
basic essential. The state board mem- 
bers who take part in planning the 
programs, in participating in them, 
and in running the camps and state- 
wide activities likewise are sold and 
do not need to be convinced by in- 
flated figures about the size of the 
program. The officers and ‘rank and 
file of the Farmers Union know how 
the education program has helped 
them and their children. They can see 
how it is providing them with new 
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and competent staff members. They 
can count and keep their eyes on the 
state legislators who were developed, 
in part, through the education pro- 
gram. They all realize that education 
is the life-blood of the organization. 


applicable learning 


In many ways the Montana Farmers 
Union education program is entirely 
unique. It certainly cannot be adopted 
in toto by another 
even by another state branch of the 
Farmers Union, The starkness and 
directness of the battle between the 
two major companies in Montana on 
the one side, and the family farmers 
on the other, is such that the economic 
and power struggle underlying much 
of the program can be readily drama- 
tized. As a result, the family farmers 
in Montana have made the Farmers 
Union the biggest and most important 
farm organization in the state and they 
realize the extent to which it is their 
champron. In most other states, and 
certainly in urban communities, the 
picture is less clear and the conflicts 


organization or 


more subtle and involved. 

There are few places in the country 
where the family 
continually as by the farmers of Mon- 
tana. This emphasis is matched com- 
pletely by the family- 
oriented, continuing aspects of the 
education program. In addition, the 
size of the farms and their distance 
from the ordinary recreational and 
amusement facilities increases the im- 
portance of the recreational aspects 
of the program. Combined with this, 
the not-too-distant 
depression days, the comparatively 
recent tradition of pioneering and 


unit is stressed so 


rounded, 


recollection of 
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homesteading (almost all the members 
recall how they or their parents broke 
ground in Montana), and the ever- 
present fear of drought provide a 
combination of circumstances which 
stimulate a real and genuine desire for 
independence and individual rights 
along with a basic understanding of, 
and need for, close cooperation. 

Taking these factors and the deep 
religious feelings of most of the mem- 
bers into account, there are probably 
no other spots in the United States, 
except possibly a few of the borderiag 
Great Plains states, where such a pro- 
gram could be developed. 

Nevertheless, there are a few basic 
aspects of the program which can be 
applied universally. 

First is the very uniqueness of the 
program which emphasizes that the 
soundest adult education program is 
the one which is tailored to fit the 
special needs, problems, and resources 
of the particular membership it is 
serving. 

Next, the Montana program sug- 
gests that many of the arbitrary lines 
drawn between the younger people, 
the adults, and the “older citizens” 
in so many adult education programs 
may be injurious. It suggests that more 
programs might well seek ways in 
which entire family units, rather than 
isolated individuals can be drawn into 
educational activities. 

Third, the Montana experience 
underlines the importance of develop- 
ing a program which provides for all 
aspects of adult life rather than con- 
cerning itself exclusively with brief, 
isolated, and unrelated educational ex- 
cursions. As has been said frequently, 
but practiced rarely, the program 
which works is the one which really 
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meets the basic needs and interests of 
the participants. 

Fourth, the importance of the de- 
gice to which the educational program 
is integractéd into the organization can- 
not be overemphasized. A major 
reason why the Montana program 
works, and a sign-post for other adult 
education programs, is the importance 
given to bringing members at all levels 
into the educational activity and to 
making the program so practical and 
realistic that all can understand its 
worth. 


Finally, the Montana experience 
demonstrates that an effective educa- 
tional program must be equally con- 
cerned with the individual, the group, 
and the community. It must help to 
build and develop strong and inde- 
pendent individuals as well as cohesive 
and devoted groups. It must provide 
for individual differences in interests 
and motivations at the same time that 
it emphasizes common goals and aspi- 
rations. 

Beyond the practical lessons and 
concrete ideas that can be gathered 
from the Montana experience, the 
basic ingredient making for its success 
was well described by Don Chapman, 
President of the Montana Farmers 
Union at a recent national Farmers 
Union convention. Talking about the 
new 10-year program of the organiza- 
tion, Chapman said, “ .. . a fine set 
of objectives have been set forth, but 
despite all that niight be said or done 
it is the people who count most. It is 
the membership who are most im- 
portant.” 

In the final analysis it is this devoted 
and basic belief in the members, the 
people in the organization, that makes 
the program work. 
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early experiments in workers’ education 
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This article was prepared in connection with the program of the Committee 
on Labor Education Archives of the American Labor Education Service. It is 
published at this time not only because of its interest to all adult educators, 
but also because it helps to provide background for a collection of materials on 
the pioneer days of workers’ education which has just been given to the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society by Hilda W. Smith, pioneer in the field of 
labor education, and by the American Labor Education Service. A collection 
of that material which is in duplicate is to be made available to the library of 
the Institute of Management and Labor Relations at Rutgers University. The 
work of classifying and preparing this material for use by graduate students 
was made possible through a gift to the American Labor Education Service by 


The world’s revivals of learning and 
periods of invention have given almost 
no warning of their coming or ex- 
planation of their origin. It is hard to 
find the causes of the flowering of 
literature in Elizabethan England, of 
the inventions that brought the In- 
dustrial Revolution, or of the birth 
of today’s atomic age. In narrower 
fields there occur similar awakenings. 
They too deserve study, both for 
their own sake and for what we can 
learn from them for the future. One 
of these is the advent of workers’ 
education in the United States. 


beginnings 

The second decade of the 20th cen- 
tury marks its beginning as a move- 
ment. There were earlier scattered 
attempts to launch study programs in 
the field, all with limited objectives. 
As early as 1870 Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity conducted a Workingman’s 


Institute. The National Women’s 
Trade Union League, an organization 
endorsed by the American Federation 
of Labor, was founded in 1903 with 
the aim of preparing women for larger 
roles in trade union activities. This 
was to be accomplished through edu- 
cational programs on a national and 
local basis. For example, the League’s 
Educational Department in Chicago 
opened for women in that vicinity 
three-week courses in Labor History, 
Trade Union Organization, Business 
English, and Parliamentary Law ata 
cost of $15 each. Estimates of board 
and lodging for out-of-town trade 
unionists were given in the announce- 
ment. 

The needle trade unions were the 
first of the national organizations to 
develop broad educational programs 
for their members. The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union or- 
ganized two “unity centers” in public 
school buildings in New York City in 
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1917. There English was taught to the 
many foreign-born members of the 
union and various entertainment fea- 
tures were offered. The Workers’ 
University for more advanced activi- 
ties was opened the same year in the 
Washington Irving High School. 

The Boston Trade Union College, 
opened in the spring of 1919 under 
the auspices of the Boston Central 
was followed in rapid 
succession by a number of “colleges”, 
“Temples”, and ‘workers’ classes” 
under similar local sponsorship. A re- 
port of the Second National Confer- 
ence on Workers’ Education, held at 
the New School for Social Research 
in April, 1922, contains a list of 75 
trade union colleges, study classes, and 
“workers’ educational enterprises” 
known to have been in operation at 
that time. They were located in 21 
states and the District of Columbia 
and extended from Massachusetts to 
California. All of them emphasized the 
training of trade union leaders. 

Three 1921 marked a 
widening and deepening interest in 
workers’ education and influenced the 
further development of the movement. 
These were: (1) The founding of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau in New 
York City, through the efforts of a 
volunteer group of men and women 
connected with the trade union move- 
ment who saw the need of such an 
agency for promoting workers’ edu- 
cation; (2) the opening of Brookwood 
Labor College at Katonah, New York, 
the first year-round resident school 
for workers, established by a similar 
group for the training of leaders for 
the labor movement; and (3) the first 
session of the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School for Women Workers in in- 
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dustry, the pioneer in the group of 
summer schools which in 1927 became 
associated as the Affiliated Schools 
for Workers. 

The majority of the institutions for 
workers’ education were short-lived. 
None of the three just mentioned as 
begun in 1921 has survived in its 
original form. The Workers’ E-.duca- 
tion Bureau was later taken over by 
the American Federation of Labor as 
its “educational arm” and in April, 
1954, its name was changed to the 
Federation’s Department of Educa- 
tion. Brookwood, unable to obtain the 
necessary financial support, was dis- 
1937. The Byrn Mawr 
Summer School, after a change of 
name and location, was forced to close 
for similar reasons in 1951. Almost 
none of the “labor colleges” set up 
with so much enthusiasm in the early 
Twenties survives today. What then 
did it all amount to? 


continued in 


To many who participated in the 
programs of the ‘Twenties — both 
teachers and students—it was a time 
full of the excitement of new learning. 
The situation called for answers to 
neglected questions. What were the 
educational needs of American work- 
ers? Which of these needs deserved 
first attention? Who should do the 
planning? How could teaching bring 
about learning? How could language 
barriers be surmounted? Could the 
minds of both teachers and taught be 
sufficiently freed from established 
habit and honored doctrine to give 
experiments a fighting chance? Time 
was short. People were divided by 
race, political belief, and social cus- 
tom. In spite of these differences, they 
came to share a growing trust in the 
educational undertakings. 
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records tell stories 


An opportunity for studying the 
period through an examination of con- 
temporary records has now been made 
possible through a project of the 
American Labor Education Service, 
carried on with the financial support 
of the Fund for Adult Education. 
This undertaking has involved the 
classification and cataloguing of school 
programs extended over 30 years. In 
addition to the light these records 
throw upon certain workers’ educa- 
tion programs, they have value be- 
cause they reflect many aspects of the 
whole American labor movement of 
their time. 

The material includes reports of 
planning and administrative boards, 
outlines of courses, minutes of faculty 
meetings, and school magazines. The 
Wisconsin State Historical Society 
has been made the depository for the 
collection. A large part of it was du- 
plicated for the library of the Institute 
of Management and Labor Relations 
of Rutgers University at New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. Files of the follow- 
ing schools are included: 

The Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for Women Workers in Industry, 
1921-1938; The Hudson Shore Labor 
School (a continuation of the Bryn 
Mawr School) 1938-1951; The Bar- 
nard Summer School for Workers, 
1927-1934, The Vineyard Shore 
Workers’ School, 1929-1933. 


profile of an early school 


The documents of the collection are 
fullest in the case of the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School and its successor, the 
Hudson Shore Labor School. The 
following comments about this schoo] 


and its affiliates are given as back- 
ground information for a study of 
the records. They may also show the 
extent to which these schools left 
their impress on the character of 
workers’ education in America. 

The origin of the Bryn Mawr Sum- 
mer School was the decision of N. 
Carey Thomas, former President of 
Bryn Mawr College, to set up an edu- 
cational program for women in in- 
dustry by welcoming them to the 
college buildings customarily unused 
in the summer. Scholarships covering 
the cost of tuition and maintenance 
were to be awarded to these students. 
It was at first assumed that these 
young women would gratefully par- 
take of the educational feast prepared 
for them and would have little chance 
to decide what would be offered. 

It was soon clear that advice and 
help were needed from persons who 
had close contact with women wage 
earners and experience in workers’ 
education. Assistance came from mem- 
bers of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, workers in the indus- 
trial departments of the Y.W.C.A., 
officers in federal and state agencies 
dealing with women in industry, and 
teachers and others connected with 
the educational programs of trade 
unions. An administrative committee 
was formed with half of its member- 
ship representing the college and half 
women in industry. 

The College alumnae, in communi- 
ties all over the United States, sup- 
ported the project enthusiastically. 
They raised money and helped recruit 
the 80 students for the summer session 
of 1921. In that year only half of the 
students chosen were 
trade unions. There was a good pro- 
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portion of foreign-born students, 
roughly reflecting the composition of 
the American labor force at the time, 
and this situation persisted for some 
years. In cach year following, 100 
women workers were enrolled. 

The circumstances of its founding 
and the programs developed in this 
school distinguished it as an educa- 
tional experiment from others of its 
day in several ways. The students 
represented different areas and indus- 
tries instead of a single locality or 
industry, as in the case of the majority 
of union programs. They were in 
residence for the comparatively long 
period of eight weeks, so that their 
whole time could be given to classes 
and other school activities, instead of 
being limited to weekly meetings out- 
side of working hours. They could 
relax and enjoy a beautiful country- 
side and comfortable living quarters 
without interruptions from pressing 
problems of home and shop. 

The variety of backgrounds and the 
presence of both trade union members 
and non-members stimulated learning. 
A laundry worker from Oregon 
roomed with a laundry worker from 
South Carolina. Immediately they dis- 
covered differences in wage rates, 
hours worked, and other conditions. 
How could these differences be ex- 
plained? How remedied? They car- 
ried their questions to workers in 
manufacturing industries and found a 
wide range of information available. 
A teacher discussing increasing spe- 
cialization in industry did not have to 
18th century’s Adam 
Smith and his famous pins. One stu- 
dent after another interrupted to tell 


how she had watched in her own shop 
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the break-down of particular jobs and 
the introduction of new tools. 

Students also found that they 
differed greatly among themselves in 
their proposals for improving situa- 
tions they disliked. Many of them had 
taken part in spirited arguments in 
union meetings, and from these they 
brought an elaborate parliamentary 
procedure rare in college class rooms. 
Once a beautiful young woman who 

was not long from her native Rumania 
said, with the requisite number of 
bows after each salutation: “Lady 
Professor! Fellow Students and 
Friends! Lady Professor, I have the 
honor to disagree with every word 
you have been saying!” The Lady 
Professor found the response stimu- 
lating. 

The courses given might not be 
immediately identified by visitors, for 
often the discussion caused the subject 
matter of one class to spill over into 
that of another. The courses included 
History, English (Speech, Composi- 
tion, and Literature), Science (usually 
Biology and Psychology), and Eco- 
nomics. The last was directed towards 
clarifying the interrelations of the 
country’s economy with the role of 
industrial workers as producers and 
consumers. 


changing aims 

The aims of workers’ education 
changed as new needs grew out of 
industrial and social conditions. By 
general agreement workers’ education 
has always been distinguished from 
training in trade skills to attain higher 
wages. The former holds out no 
promises of gain to the individual 
worker-student, even though it may 
and should bring him to fuller posses- 
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sion of the culture of his day and the 
satisfactions and responsibilities of full 
citizenship. 

A generation ago it was the opinion 
of many labor leaders that teaching 
in colleges and universities discrimi- 
nated against labor. This view, which 
gave rise to “Labor’s Demand for Its 
Own Schools”’, is reflected in an early 
definition of workers’ education as 
“organized labor’s attempt to educate 
its own members under an educational 
system in which workers prescribe the 
courses of instruction, select the in- 
structors, and in considerable measure 
furnish the finances.” It was not then 
foreseen that soon unions would be 
awarding hundreds of college scholar- 
ships to their members and their mem- 
bers’ children. Nor was it anticipated 
that thousands of unionists would be 
enrolled in extension courses spon- 
sored by university departments of 
industrial and labor relations. 

The union’s assumption that college 
and university teaching was bound 
to be biased has been modified with 
the adoption of plans for joint ad- 
ministrative control of these courses. 
This is exercised by committees with 
equal labor and university representa- 
tion. The aims of the two groups are 
not in conflict, but in practice matters 
which are of prime importance to 
unionists often seem to be crowded 
out by the breadth of the subjects 
which the university teachers may 
insist upon as relevant. 


points of emphasis 

The major emphasis in today’s pro- 
grams is on training for specialized 
union services. Courses in steward 
training, union administration, public 
speaking, parliamentary procedure, 


and labor law are in great demand. 
The business of negotiating contracts 
requires knowledge of job analysis, 
time study, and a variety of technical 
subjects required by today’s industrial 
organization. These are not adapted 
for the rank and file, whose needs of 
a different kind are often neglected. 

There is an outstanding exception 
to this generalization. The Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, a pioneer in workers’ educa- 
tion, adopted at its 1919 convention a 
plan aimed at “the great masses” of its 
membership. By the early Twenties 
its Unity Centers were offering 
courses not only in trade unionism, 
but also in Literature, American His- 
tory, Applied Psychology, Apprecia- 
tion of Music, and Health and Hy- 
giene. In addition, “social gatherings 
and musical entertainment” were or- 
ganized from time to time. The educa- 
tional program of this union has con- 
tinued to recognize -the cultural and 
recreational needs of its members and 
at the same time to protect their eco- 
nomic interests. Its program for train- 
ing in union service is now carried on 
in an institute which offers a year’s 
full-time course. Part of this consists 
of practice field work in union activi- 
ties beyond the reach of university 
courses. 

A problem which is not always rec- 
ognized is how to distinguish true 
education from activities for increas- 
ing membership, stimulating union 
loyalty, or advancing the immediate 
policies connected with collective bar- 
gaining. Some years ago a devoted 
teacher in the educational department 
of a large American union was asked 
what she considered of first impor- 
tance in workers’ education programs. 
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Her answer was: “Anything which 
will make a bigger and better union.” 
There can be no question of the 
importance of this aim. If unions had 
not become “bigger and better” they 
would not have been the necessary 
agencies for the development and 
preservation of democracy in our in- 
dustrial life that they undoubtedly are 
today. But education which is limited 
to the needs of a particular organiza- 
tion lacks the “free access to informa- 
tion” essential to every true educa- 
tional process. Its blinders may even 
shut out factors necessary for the 
organization’s own growth. 


the methods used 


The founders of the summer schools 
under discussion had no obligation to 
promote the growth of a particular 
organization. They saw the students 
as women who had been denied edu- 

cational opportunities. They also saw 
them as individuals with a variety of 
needs and only incidentally as persons 
who might take on careers as trade 
union leaders. They were interested 
in the worker’s place in her com- 
munity and wanted to help her to 
understand and take part in the larger 
economic and social life around her. 

Such purposes forced the teachers 
to question over-dependence on the 
conventiona! methods of lectures, re- 
ports on reading, and papers on 
assigned subjects. Experimentation 
was necessary. Many of the early 
students had only a limited knowledge 
of EF nglish, yet they were adult, self- 
supporting, and possessed of authentic 
experience of great variety. It would 
be a waste if the road to adult educa- 
tion could not be found. 

Recruiting of experienced teachers 
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was the first step. If they did not 
know it already, these teachers soon 
found that the most fruitful beginning 
was in the student’s own experience. 
Classes in English Composition often 
started with the writing of auto- 
biographies. Hygiene might begin 
with the study of the physical motions 
required to perform an_ industrial 
operation. How could strains be 
avoided and energy conserved? In 
the case of a group of textile workers 
a study which started in this fashion 
ended in the composition and _per- 
formance of the “Dance of the 
Weavers”, set to appropriate music. 

There was a considerable hazard in 
starting anything, because the teacher 
could never be certaii where it would 
end. The energy of the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School students overflowed 
into proposals—or were they demands? 
—that trade union hour standards be 
applied to the employment of men 
and women on the College payroll as 
domestic workers and care-of-grounds 
staff. Other student proposals resulted 
in opening the Summer School to 
Negro workers on a campus where no 
Negro had then been admitted. Later 
they demanded that a number of 
scholarships be reserved for workers 
from other countries, a policy which 
the Board of Directors adopted, and 
thereby extended the influence of the 
school. 

When the depression of the early 
Thirties made unemployment the all- 
consuming problem, the students of 
the Bryn Mawr Summer School 
learned how to measure its effect on 
their own group. A class of 20 got the 
cooperation of the 109 members of 
the school in the summer of 1932 and 
made a statistical study of earnings 
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and employment in the previous year. 
They then tried to measure the effects 
of loss of earnings on living standards 
by using criteria they themselves 
established. For instance, they 
sidered that the housing standard had 
been lowered if the family had moved 
to get a lower rent, if additional 
lodgers had been taken, if a mortgage 
had been increased, or if the family 
got more than two months behind in 
rent or mortgage payments. In this 
way they grasped statistical tech- 
niques to a creditable extent by mak- 
ing use of their own experiences.” 
Corresponding studies were made in 
other years, as fresh issues developed. 


con- 


the past in today and tomorrow 


It 13 importance to discover whether 
the aims and methods of the earlier 


experiments might be further devel- 
oped in the interest of workers’ edu- 


cation. The most striking feature of 
today’s programs is the extent to 
which American universities have en- 
tered the field as sponsors and co- 
operators.* But from the beginning 
the movement has turned to the col- 
leges and universities for advice and 
help. The summer schools of the 
Twenties and Thirties drew heavily 
upon the faculties of these institutions 
for their teachers. When, much later, 
the universities gave courses for 
workers a formal place in their offer- 
ings, many of these experienced 
teachers took part in them. 

The individual histories of hundreds 
of former worker-students at the 
Bryn Mawr Summer School, if they 
were available, would be a telling 
measure of the school’s influence. The 
names of many are well known among 
trade unionists. A number have be- 


come successful mediators in state and 
federal services; others have held 
positions in state departments of labor, 
and a large number have promoted 
workers’ education or themselves be- 
come successful teachers. Before the 
Hudson Shore Labor School closed, 
it established a training course for 
union educational leaders which was 
continued at Rutgers University. 

When the pioneer school opened at 
Bryn Mawr it was hoped that other 
colleges would follow. A few, includ- 
ing ‘Barnard College, did set up 
schools; and a number of institutions 
in the South successively loaned their 
campuses to the Southern’ Summer 
School. The University of Wisconsin, 
Occidental College, and the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley began 
similar experiments. But the problem 
of continued financial support, which 
became critical, forced all but the 
University School to close. 

Hilda W. Smith, former Dean of 
Bryn Mawr College and Director of 
the Bryn Mawr Summer School, be- 
came convinced that the continued 
growth of workers’ education de- 
pended on support from public funds. 
She saw an opening in the federal 
relief programs of the early Thirties, 
resigned as director of the summer 
school and went to Washington to 
urge the projects. One of the federal 
relief programs was developed to give 
work to unemployed teachers. Out of 
this came the Workers’ Service Pro- 
gram of the W.P.A., with Miss Smith 
as director of its nation-wide program. 
This was maintained from 1933 to 
1943. In commenting on it, Miss Smith 
wrote: * 

At every point in this program, whether 
in organization or in teaching methods, 
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the experience at Bryn Mawr Summer 
School was used as the basis for plan- 
ning . ... Social Science 
modelled on the original one at Bryn 
Mawr, sprang up in union halls and 
training centers .. . in abandoned C.C.C. 
camps and army barracks ... . Local 
committees of labor, university and 
community leaders were organized on 
the well-tried plan of a 50-50 representa- 
tion of labor and other groups. This had 
been the basic plan of organization in 
the Summer School. More than once it 
had led to harmonious relations and 
often saved the school its very existence. 
So, joint control of workers’ education 
... has been accepted almost everywhere 
as a standard pattern of organization. 


The American Labor Education 
Service (ALES) furnishes the most 
valuable evidence of the continuing 
influence of the resident summer 
schools.” This organization, incor- 
porated in 1940 under its present 
name, was originally known as the 
Affiliated Schools for Workers. It was 
set up in 1927 to promote cooperation 
among the several summer schools. 
Eleanor G. Coit, Educational Secre- 
tary and then Director of Affiliated 
Schools, has continued as Director of 
the ALES throughout its career. 

The ALES is a voluntary and un- 
official organization which has the 
cooperation of AFL-CIO members at 
local, state, and national levels. It 
offers a variety of services in adult and 
labor education, including assistance 
to unions in the development of their 
educational programs. Current mate- 
rials are made available through the 
Labor Education Guide, an excellent 
annotated bibliography issued several 
times a year. ALES sponsors annually 
a “Washington’s Birthday Confer- 
ence” at which labor and adult edu- 
cators, together with government per- 


sonnel and community leaders, discuss 
problems of the day. 

Many activities are carried on 
through special “projects”. One of 
these, the International Project, has 
arouseé-esyusual interest. The aim of 
this project is to reach a wide variety 
of trade union members with a sound 
educational program on international 
issues, enabling participants to take 
increasing responsibility for future 
educational programs on world affairs 
within their own organizations. At- 
tendance at the sessions of 1952-55 
was estimated at over 45,000. Most of 
the programs in this International 
Project have a wide representation of 
unions in the area. 

Occasionally a session is held to 
meet the special needs of one labor 
group. For example, a conference on 
world trade was held in Cleveland in 
April, 1955, in cooperation with the 
Educational Department of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 
The session was also attended by 
workers from the metal trades unions 
in Germany, chemical plants in Italy, 
and from Indonesia, the Philippines, 
Sweden, Finland, and Costa Rica. 
ALES works in consultation with 
government and other agencies in de- 
veloping educational programs for 
foreign workers and labor education 
personnel brought to the United 
States. 

As observed above, training for 
skills in union services has now been 
supplemented by courses given in the 
universities, which are better equipped 
than the unions to teach the required 
technical subjects in these fields. 


Moreover, the unions now demand it 
of them. They point out that it is as 
much of an obligation as to give cor- 
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responding services to industry and 
agriculture. 

But courses of this nature attract 
only a small fraction of union mem- 
bership. They leave untouched large 
areas which belong to workers’ edu- 
cation. 

The following generally accepted 
definition of workers’ education indi- 
cates some of these:® 
The program of workers’ education 
seeks to helpsthe worker understand 
his own problems in their larger eco- 
nomic and political setting and to 
develop his sense of responsibility as a 
citizen toward the vast problems that 
confront the nation. 

At first glance, the greatly increased 
programs for workers’ education since 
the end of World War II would sug- 
gest that the movement has reached 
full development. Actually, in most 
parts of the country it is still in its 
infancy if the aims stated above are 
considered. The unions must raise 
their sights before the place to which 
they aspire in state and nation can be 
reached. The gap between leaders and 
led must be closed. The whole mem- 
bership must understand the basis of 
the policies it is asked to accept. It 
must be convinced that we live in a 
world we can learn to understand, and 
that following in blind obedience is 
without merit. 

In December 1955, the unions of 
this country closed a 20-year division 
and united in a single body: the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
All but a few independent unions are 
affiliated. with this body of over 16 
million individual members. It was 
hoped that the act of union could 
open the way to large opportunities 
for workers’ education, that there 
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would result a better output of educa- 
tional material and more vigorous sup- 
port from the labor press. Workers’ 
education should become an important 
instrument for the establishment of 
unity on the state and local as well 
as on the national level. 

Brief institutes and conferences, 
which are now so numerous, are im- 
portant for the exchange of ideas and 
for lifting the spirits of those who 
carry the heaviest responsibilities. But 
the extent to which they generate 
light for the masses remains a question. 
The great majority of workers need 
help to a basic understanding of the 
economic facts and social forces 
which separate our world from that 
of their forefathers. How can the 
education of the rank and file be ad- 
vanced? 

Two lessons learned in the early 
resident summer schools have applica- 
tion to this question. The first is that 
youth is the time of special learning 
opportunities. The younger members 
have a store of native energy and en- 
thusiasm and fewer prejudices to over- 
come than their older colleagues. 
Therefore, it is a mistake to limit edu- 
cational opportunities to those who 
have already exhibited capacity for 
leadership, or even to give their edu- 
cation the main emphasis. 

The second lesson is the importance 
of the stimulus generated when mem- 
bers of different unions come together 
in the same class room. There they 
make the y that the far- 
reaching problems of labor are better 
understood when they are recognized 
as common to all workers. 

In view of these considerations, 
new approaches are called for in plan- 
ning programs especially designed for 
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young workers. The problem deserves 
the serious consideration of the new 
Department of Education of the AFL- 
CIO and of such agencies as the 
American Labor Education Service 
and the Inter-University Labor Edu- 
cation Committee. 

But it should not be forgotten that 
the young workers themselves must 
have a part in the planning of new 
programs. An inter-union committee 
set up to plan a pilot study for the 
education of young workers would 
undoubtedly come up with valuable 
suggestions. Putting some of them into 
operation should bring returns worth 
many times the investment. 

The planning group should consist 
of young men and women, most of 
them under 25, selected from different 
Their 
task would be to develop and try out 
programs. F acilities for carry ing them 
out should not be hard to find in this 


industries over a wide area. 


"J. H. Maurer, in The Nation, 115: 276 


1953 as Bulletin No. 103 under the title 
Depression.” 


day of experimental education. These 
might include the use of the campus 
of a school or college for a month in 
the summer. 

It is assumed that they would draw 
upon the universities and the experi- 
ence of union programs for informa- 
tion as to methods and materials. 
There should be on hand as con- 
sultants a few high-grade specialists: 
a political scientist with practical 
experience, an econonyg historian, an 
economist, and a social psychologist. 
As together they gave their hearts and 
minds to the undertaking, these young 
planners might light a fire similar to 
that kindled a generation ago when 
young workers flocked into the 
newly-opened summer schools. Again 
the ferment of a new learning would 
be at work and they themselves, as 
their forebears did, would furnish the 
impetus and many of the ideas for 
making the plans work. 


, Sept. 20, 1922. 


*This report was published by the Women’s Bureau of the U. 
“Women Workers in the Third Year of the 


S. Department of Labor in 


‘Eight universities under the direction of the Inter-University Committee on Labor Education 
have recently developed parallel programs. See Universities and Unions in Workers’ Educa- 


tion, by Jack Barbash, 1955. 


“Bryn Mawr and the Workers’ Education 


Alumnae Bulletin, April, 1948. 


Movement,” 


by Hilda Smith, Bryn Mawr 


*These schools included from 1933 a Summer School for Office Workers which continues 
to hold summer sessions, known since 1949 as White Collar Workshops. 


W.P.A. Program”, 


by L. R. Anderson, Journal of Adult Education, 9:187, April 1937. 
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dropouts in adult education 


—a report prepared for AEA's research committee— 
Ralph B. Spence 


Advanced School of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Louise H. Evans 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, New York 


In the spring of 1955 the AEA Re- 
search Committee undertook a study 
of dropouts in adult education. It was 
assumed by the Committee that since 
this is one of the foremost problems 
facing adult educators, considerable 
work had been done on the subject. 
Such, however, was not the case. The 
Committee was able to turn up only a 
small amount of material. ‘The purpose 
of this article is to point out the fact 
that very little research has been done 
on this vital subject, to show what 
material the Committee did find, and 
to summarize the main ideas contained 
in this material. 

In carrying out this research proj- 
ect, two activities were engaged in 
simultaneously. One activity 
request by letter pertinent information 
or material from adult educators who 
it was understood had previously 
undertaken research on dropouts. The 
other was to review the literature re- 


was to 


garding dropouts. 

In response to one of the requests 
for information, a project done around 
1948 by Weldon R. Oliver, Director 
of Adult Education in Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., was brought to light. This proj- 
ect consisted of a survey in which 
letters and questionnaires were sent 
to a random sample of 225 absentees. 
From the 78 replies, it was learned 


that the most important reasons for 
absence were: (1) illness (personal or 
family); (2) lack of time; (3) course 
was not what was wanted; (4) 
changed working hours; (5) 
teaching methods. It is obvious from 
this list that some causes of dropouts 
are beyond the control of the adult 
teacher or administrator. Some of the 
conclusions drawn in this study are 
that: (1) Registration is the time to 
guide the adult student into the course 
which will be most suitable for him. 


ps Or 


(2) Each class meeting should be care- 
fully planned to meet the needs of 
each student, with the students deter- 
mining the content, time, place, and 
length of the meetings. (3) Dropouts 
decrease as adult interests and felt 
satisfied. (4) Capable 
teachers should be found before a 
course is offered. (5) Teachers should 
show interest in absentees by a phone 
call or postcard. 

A second reply to a request for in- 
formation showed that a similar sur- 


needs are 


vey was made several years ago by 
Hy Sorokoff. His was a study of the 
cause of approximately 500 dropouts 
from four New York City Youth and 
Adult Centers. The causes for drop- 
outs were similar to those listed in the 
Oliver study. 

A third response demonstrated that 
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postcards and personal visits to those 
absent from New York City adult 
education courses had a salutary effect. 
Although there were no general sta- 
tistics available, 11 of the 15 absentees 
contacted by phone returned to class. 

Additional responses indicated that 
various teachers and administrators 
have made an effort to understand and 
alleviate the problem of dropouts but 
have not written up their findings into 
an organized report, and it is doubtful 
that the results have been communi- 
cated to others in the field. 

Two related studies have been 
brought to light in response to letters 
requesting dropout information. One 
is a study now being carried out of 
why telephone operators leave the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company. 
The other is a study made in 1944 of 
why Boy Scouts drop out and what 
can be done to prevent it. A more 
recent national study of 14-16 year 
old Boy Scouts has not yet been pub- 
lished. 


published studies 


In conducting a review of the liter- 
ature regarding dropouts, an attempt 
was made to locate material by con- 
sulting the Education Index and the 
Reader's Guide for the last 10 years 
as well as NEA Research Bulletins. 
Indices and bibliographies published 
in Review of Educational Research, 
Journal of Adult Education, Adult 
Education Bulletin, Adult Education, 
Adult Leadership, and School and 
Society were also consulted. There 
was no subject heading “dropouts in 
adult education”. Articles listed under 
other headings such as “education of 
adults” or “adult education” which 
indicated the possibility of a discussion 


of the topic were checked. The Re- 
search Committee found only a. small 
amount of material on the subject. 
Summaries of what was found follow. 

There is a U. S. Office of Education 
circular devoted to a study by Grace 
S. Wright of 331 adult education 
programs in 39 states. It is entitled 
“Persistence of Attendance in Adult 
Education Classes”. Among the con- 
clusions are: (1) Subjects vary as to 
the degree of their holding power. 
(2) Dropouts occur less frequently 
when students pay a higher fee for 
the course than when the course is 
free or the fee is nominal. (3) There 
are more dropouts in states which pro- 
vide financial support for adult pro- 
grams than in states which do not 
provide such support. 


A second study under government 
sponsorship was done by Homer 
Kempfer and is entitled /dentifying 
Educational Needs of Adults.* In this 
study, however, dropouts are con- 
sidered only in relation to a wider 
area of the field. Of the nine indices 
of adult educational interests and 
needs, the only two which are espe- 
cially pertinent to dropouts are 
“Group: Survival” and “Persistence of 
Attendance” (pp. 21-23). The as- 
sumption is made that dropouts occur 
with less frequency if interest is main- 
tained and felt needs are met. Statis- 
tics are given showing the number of 
programs having a certain percentage 
of survival. For instance, out of 418 
programs, 241 had 100% survival, 
78 programs had 90-99% survival, etc. 
The “Persistence of Attendance” 
index is a measure of “the percentage 
of attendance within each program” 
and was measured for 354 adult edu- 
cation programs. Thirty-four pro- 
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% attendance; 97 


grams had 90-99. 
programs had 80-89.9% attendance. 
One interesting result of this study 
is that often the percentage of attend- 
ance is higher in states offering con- 
ventional programs than in states with 
programs which are broader. 
Another article which discusses 
dropouts is “Some Problems Reported 
by Teachers of Adult Students and 
Some Suggestions for their Allevia- 
tion” by Robert Leestma.’ This 
article reports conclusions arrived at 
from questionnaires returned by 234 
adult leaders in eight Michigan cities. 
Twenty-three per cent reported the 
high dropout rate as a problem. The 
author states that the alleviation or 
solution of such related problems as 
class time and size, lack of. equipment 
and facilities, and how to meet in- 
dividual needs and differences, would 
help solve the dropout problem. He 
emphasizes registration as an impor- 
tant factor relating to dropouts, for 
it is at this time that individual adult 
needs and interests should be deter- 
mined and the adult should be guided 
into the learning situation which will 
be best for him. Leestma stresses also 
the necessity of having dynamic pro- 
grams in order to combat such de- 
terring agents as fatigue, outside re- 
sponsibilities, and outside activities 
and attractions. Each class should 
a unit in itself. Students should con- 
stantly have the opportunity to evalu- 
ate the course in terms of the satisfac- 
tion of their needs and interests. The 
teacher should urge the absentees to 
return and try to discover what would 
make the course more satisfying to 
them. Additional suggestions for re- 
ducing dropouts are: making use of 
the discussion method, having the 
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adults set the pace, and providing in- 
service training (and hence better 
teaching) for teachers of adults. 

There have been articles on a few 
related studies. One of these is by 
Robert E. Love.* It is a discussion 
of evening session courses for under- 
graduates in an 8-year program of 
study at New York’s City College 
School of Business. It was found that 
fewer than 10% of those who began 
the program completed it. The most 
common reason for dropping out was 
transferring to another school or 
town. However, 12 other reasons are 
listed, with the additional statement 
that until the students are given an 
appreciation of what they have ac- 
complished, a recognition of what is 
yet to be realized, and an understand- 
ing of how to proceed, the high 
dropout rate will continue. 

Love has mentioned dropouts in 
another article entitled “The Use of 
Motivation Research to Determine 
Interest in Adult College-Level Train- 
ing”.® This study is oriented primarily 
toward discovering what motivates 
adults to enroll in courses. It discusses 
dropouts only with relation to a feel- 
ing of rejection at the time of enroll- 
ment and underscores the importance 
of this first contact between the 
teacher and the student. Mr. 
suggests the value of conducting 
similar motivational study in the field 
of dropouts. 

In reviewing the literature on drop- 
outs, a search was made for relevant 
doctoral dissertations. Of the disser- 
tations available to the Committee 
(and there were many), only one was 
found which discussed dropouts. This 
is Arthur Frank Mann’s A Handbook 
for Teachers of Adults in Hawaii.* 


Love 
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It has a two-page section entitled 
“Evaluate Drop-outs”. 

Paul Essert has pointed out to a 
member of the Committee that in 
seeking further material on the sub- 
ject, it might be well to approach the 
problem from the positive point of 
view, i.¢., that of retaining member- 
ship. 
“How 


He has developed a unit on 
to Sustain Interest in Adult 
Education Programs”. This unit is 
part of a course in adult education at 
Teachers College, 
sity. 


Columbia Univer- 


conclusions 


On the 
research, 


basis of the Committee’s 
it is the conclusion of the 
Committee that: 


has been almost no 
comprehensive research on adult edu- 
cation dropouts. 


2. There have been some related 


studies in other areas. 


There 


3. There have been suggestions 
from several adult educators regarding 
the handling of dropouts. Most of 
these, however, are not based on ex- 
perimental evidence. 

Considering the seriousness of the 
problem of dropouts, it is earnestly 
hoped that comprehensive research 
will be carried out in the near future. 

The lack of systematic studies on 
the problem of drop-outs is a useful 
illustration of the need for and the 
possibilities of research, We know 
from the frequency with which the 
matter is mentioned in conference dis- 
cussion groups that educators have a 
basic interest in it. We know also 
from reports by many of them that 
they have made explorations of vari- 
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ous kinds to help identify the factors 
involved. These efforts get shared to 
a certain extent through such con- 
ferences and through other means. We 
do not have, however, the cumulative 
building of a body of data which 
would enable us to move forward 
rapidly. 


next steps 


The Committee on Research hopes, 
therefore, to see what can be done 
along such lines. It is contacting adult 
educators in order to identify the 
major points that should be dealt with 
at the start and to encourage them to 
gather information on these points and 
to report them regularly to the Com- 
mittee. Any educator interested in this 
problem should consult Paul Bradt, 
Endicott, New York, Public Schools. 

If the plan works it can be used on 
other problems. It makes an assump- 
tion that the day-to-day activities of 
adult educators can, under proper 
conditions, valuable research 
data. What is required is that the con- 
ditions which give rise to the data be 
carefully reported and that the central 
group have insight in interrelating the 
varieties of reports. As the initial de- 
scriptive data accumulate, ‘the Com- 
mittee. can formulate hypotheses 
which can then go out to the con- 
tributing systems to enable them to 
increase the pertinency of the data. 
Likewise, the practitioners will be 
stimulated by their own data-gather- 
ing to formulate hypotheses to be 
tested in systematic fashion. Thus 
working back and forth, the process 
should build a body of useful data and 
at the same time increase the research 
skills and the readiness of the workers 
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in the variety of adult education situa- 
tions. 

A note should be added about the 
interrelations between this kind of 
research and the experiments carried 
on by university research units. It 
should be obvious that the two should 
go hand in hand. If it is possible to 
build up a cooperating group of the 
kind outlined above, this will provide 
a series of laboratories for carefully 
designed experiments. The fact that 
there would be available a consider- 


able amount of supplementary data 
would add to the fruitfulness of such 
studies. 

Research is an integral part of 
modern life. Like the story of the 
man who attended a lecture on poetry 
and discovered he had been speaking 
prose all his life without knowing it, 
all of us have been having useful re- 
search data pass through our hands 
without being aware of it. It should 
be possible to channel this resource 
to the benefit of our profession. 


‘Wright, Grace S. Persistence of Attendance in Adult Education Classes. Office of Education 
Circular no. 353, October 1952, 8 pp. 


*Kempfer, Homer. Identifying Educational Needs of Adults. U. S. Office of Education 
Circular no. 330, 1951. 


‘Leestma, Robert. Some Problems Reported by Teachers of Adults and Some Suggestions for 
Their Alleviation. University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, v. 22, no. 7, April 
1951, pp. 107-109. 


‘Love, Robert E. “A Call for Action.” School and Society Vv. 70, no. 1816 October 8, 1949. 
7? 
pp- 227-231. 


— —. “The Use of Motivation Research to Determine Interest in Adult College-Level 
Training.” Educational Record. v. 34, July 1953, pp. 210-218, 

“Mann, Arthur Frank. A Handbook for Teachers of Adults in Hawaii. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Ed.D. Report, type B. 1951. (pp. 103-104: “Evaluate Drop- 
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research-based publications, 1955* 


Coolie Verner 
Associate Professor of Adult Education 
Florida State University 


Research in adult education in the 
United States is expanding at an 
accelerating pace and it is showing 
some concentration upon fundamental 
problems and issues. The most notable 
trend is the increase in empirical re- 
search which holds promise of 
strengthening the field and laying the 
foundation for advancement upon a 
scientifically valid base. In the earlier 
days of organized adult education in 
this country, few publications relat- 
ing to the education of adults were 
based on sytematic research. Practic- 
ing adult educators related their ex- 
periences, described programs in oper- 
ation, offered theories as to the nature 
and function of adult education, or 
exhorted and inspired both the edu- 
cators and those to be educated. There 
were very few systematic efforts to 
explore the problems or rationale of 
the field. 

In recent years there has been an 
increase in the application of scientific 
methods to the study of adults as stu- 
dents and to adult education as a dis- 
tinctive subject. In addition, other 
disciplines have become involved in 
the quest for empirical data applicable 
to adult education. As a result of the 
expansion of research it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to determine the 


bounds of the field. This problem has 
harassed and, to some extent, ham- 
pered adult education for many years. 
The most recent consideration of the 
problem was a Symposium (32) that 
indicated that there are general areas 
of agreement but no clearly defined 
differences in concept. Adult educa- 
tors “, . . picture adult education 
differently and project different pur- 
poses”, but “the human problems with 
which adult educators must cope are 
many and ... we cannot all be coping 
with the same one or with all of them 
at once”. 

A study of the “Research Review” 
(26) will show the breadth of current 
research in the field.* Every discipline 
in the social sciences is making a con- 
tribution to the expanding horizons of 
knowledge about the education of 
adults. In some measure, this has been 
expedited by the growth of profes- 
sional training in universities where 
emphasis is placed upon the applica- 
tion of scientific research methods to 
problems in adult education. The 
number of doctoral dissertations alone 
is encouraging and bears evidence of 
the growing recognition of adult edu- 
cation as an area for study. 

Note: Any classification of research 
is, perforce, purely a matter of con- 


*This review article was prepared by Mr. Verner for inclusion in Food for Thought 
(Canada) and Adult Education (England and Wales) as well as in this journal, as a part of 
an exchange of professional information among adult educators of Britain, Canada, and the 


United States. Ed. 


“Material cited in the two editions of “Research Review” will not be included in the 


present summary. 
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venience rather than an attempt at 
demarcation. The divisions employed 
herein are those around which the 
items selected for review seemed to 
cluster conveniently. 


general 


Through the stimulus of The Fund 
for Adult Education, Grattan (9) has 
prepared an over-view of the -history 
of adult education. He attempts to 
show that the need for learning is 
continuous in every culture and that 
education, therefore, is a persistent 
force in human society. As an over- 
view, he has painted with a broad 
brush that, at times, tends to obscure 
the finer and often more important 
nuances in human society which have 
formed adult education as we know it 
today. Knowles (15) has done a 
miniature perspective of the same kind 
on adult education in the United 
States. Neither of these studies makes 
any pretense of being definitive or 
even adequate, yet both of them have 
set the stage for future research. 

The Adult Education Association 
has been subjected to analysis in re- 
ports of one of its major activities. 
Schmidt (28) reviews the work of the 
AEA’s Area Project Committee. He 
summarizes the existing organization 
of adult education activities in locali- 
ties, states, and regions, and reports 
on the results of efforts by the AEA 
to stimulate interest in the field. Jayne 
and Gibb (12) give a more detailed 
report of one particular area organiza- 
tion project. The problems of organiz- 
ing so tenuous and indefinite a field 
are obvious from these two reports. 

Appropriate to the problems of 
organization concerning the AEA are 
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two related studies. Tsouderos (34) 
has analyzed the growth and formali- 
zation of 10 voluntary associations. He 
finds that organizations undergo a 
cycle of growth followed by a cycle 
of formalization. From the same study, 
Chapin and Tsouderos (4) have ana- 
lyzed the growth patterns and the 
functional cycle of operational rela- 
tionships within organizations. From 
these two studies in the theory of 
organizational development the prob- 
lems which confront the AEA can 
be identified more easily. The AEA 
needs to study more carefully existing 
knowledge of organizational structure 
if it is to avoid the pitfalls that 
threaten it at this crucial point in 
development. 

The most easily measurable activ- 
ities in adult education are found in 
public school programs. Olds (22 
has studied the financial structure 
of public school adult education. 
During the period 1952-53 some 79 
million dollars was spent for public 
school activities from the following 
sources: Veterans Administration — 
28.4%; local taxes—28.5 %; state aid— 
17.3%; fees and tuition—8.2%; state 
and federal aid to vocational educa- 
tion—15.5%; and 2.1% from 
sources. There is no one pattern of 
financial common to the 
states and localities. 

Redfield (24) has given the second 
in a series of lectures sponsored by 
the Fund for Adult Education. He has 
analyzed the educational experience 
as it relates to adult education from 


other 


support 


an anthropological perspective. His 
essay is illuminating and further illus- 
trates the increasing involvement of 
other disciplines in the education of 
adults. 
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the adult 

One primary concern of adult edu- 
cators is determining adult needs so 
that appropriate educational activities 
can be designed to meet those needs. 
Murphy and Kuhlen (20) have de- 
scribed the nature of the fundamental 
psychological needs of adults. Mur- 
individual 
personality as expressed in his or her 
selective awareness and patterned 
perception which largely govern what 
the individual will hear, will accept, 
will understand and use when pre- 
sented with any kind of experience, 
especially an educational program.” 
Kuhlen reports “. . . on the expressed 
interests of adults at different age 
periods as further indications of what 


phy . . . discusses the 


subject matter areas, what kinds of 
materials and what kinds of expe- 
riences may be desirable in adult edu- 
cational programs.” 

A different approach to needs is 
through factors motivating adults to 
participate in organized educational 
Chadderdon and Lyle (3) 
(21) are studies of 
motivation, Chadderdon and Lyle 
studied attendance in adult home- 
making classes in lowa. Women under 
26 and those over 55 years of age were 
not served extensively by the formal 
program. Those who did participate 
had a“... strong desire for new ideas 
in homemaking, for adding to their 
present knowledge, and for continuing 
to learn throughout life”. Motivation 
changes as age increases; younger 
women are primarily concerned with 
home and family, and older women 
with learning to adapt to new respon- 
sibilities. as their families grow up. 
This substantiates Murphy and Kuh- 
len (20). The size of the commu- 
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nity influenced individual motivation, 
women living in or near towns of less 
than 2,500 showed more concern for 
community development. One signifi- 
cant finding was the “desire for new 
ideas” in the participants and for “all 
the new and useful concepts and pro- 
cedures they can find”. 

In a study of six selected public 
school programs, Olds (23) found 
that: the percentage of the total adult 
population enrolled in classes varied 
from 2.4% to 20.5%; adult classes. 
were not successfully reaching people 
in lower status occupations or in 
lower income groups, and students 
were “concentrated most heavily in 
the age groups 18 to 39” with “only 
insignificant numbers of persons 60 
and over” Adult teachers 
in the six cities were largely men 
between 30 and 49 years of age with 
more than half of them regular full- 
time employees of the school system. 
“Most typically the teachers taught 
hours of adult 
classes per week” and the pay averaged 
$3.50 per hour. Less than half had 
any training in adult education but 
nearly three-fourths of them felt a 
need for training. Significantly, the 
broader the teacher’s background of 
training and experience, the more 
need he felt for further training. 

Matthews and Ueland (18) at- 
tempted to ascertain how consumers 
get information disseminated for them. 
They found that newspapers were the 
best means of getting information to 
people, as 30% of the population 
studied had seen the specific informa- 
tion releases regularly and 45% pe- 
riodically. Radio reached 8% regu- 
larly and 15% occasionally. In addi- 
tion, 28% of those who saw the in- 
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formation in the newspapers reported 
that they used it, but only 5% of the 
radio and 4% of the television viewers 
did so. 

Donahue (7) has compiled and 
edited one of the most significant 
publications of the year. This study 
is the work of the AEA Committee 
on Education for Aging. It includes 
chapters on the importance of educa- 
tion for aging and on the problems of 
an aging population. Educational pro- 
grams for the aged are described by 
representatives of various educational 
institutions and agencies, and there 
are chapters dealing with teaching and 
administering educational programs 
and on training for work with the 
aged population. Without wishing to 
imply any qualitative comparison be- 
tween chapters, the one by Lorge on 
“Capacities of Older Adults” is 
notable because it provides the only 
readily available summary of current 
psy chological knowledge on the in- 
fluence of age on adult learning. 


institutional developments 
There has been little research into 


_institutionalized forms of adult educa- 


tion during the past year. Most of the 
studies report experimental programs 
in which institutions of higher learn- 
ing seek to broaden their services to 
adults. Smith and McKinley (20) 
examine the field services of Indiana- 
Purdue Universities. Their report con- 
centrates on the role of the local com- 
munity either through existing insti- 
tutions or special groups. This is, for 
the most part, informal education of 
other than university equivalency. 
Kinnel (14), Demarest (6), and 
Stern (30, 31) illustrate differing ap- 
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proaches to the educational problems 
of mature adults seeking university 
study. Kinnel (14) describes the Uni- 
versity of Chicago program which is 
“... an intensive four-year program 
meeting six hours a week . . . no 
formal admission requirements . . . no 
examinations... 
pass or fail . . . the student earns col- 
lege credit, however, and upon gradu- 
ation is awarded The Certificate in the 
Liberal Arts”. Demarest (6) explains 
the advantages of “ 
full-time evening college faculty and 
staff concerned exclusively with the 
education of adults” as operated at 
Rutgers University. Stern (30, 31) 
describes the Brooklyn College pro- 
gram where credit is given adults for 
previous vocational training and ex- 
perience. All of these reports em- 
phasize the importance of having 
special requirements, schedules, cur- 
riculum, and content designed spe- 
cifically for mature adults. 

Barbash (2) has written a report 
and evaluation of a three year pro- 
gram conducted by an Inter-U niver- 


no grades other than 


a complete 


sity and Labor E ‘ducation Commission. 
The project was concerned with 
workers’ education in three major 
areas: international affairs, economic 
understanding, and community  par- 
ticipation. This specific aspect of uni- 
versity education is growing in im- 
portance as universities increase their 
participation in union and worker's 
education, 


Increasing the competence of in- 
stitutional personnel in adult educa- 
tion is the subject of the report of 
Asheim (1). This stemmed from a 
joint committee of librarians and 
adults educators and strongly urges 
library training schools to include 
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professional training in adult edu- 
cation as an integral part of their cur- 
riculum. Furthermore, it urges the 
library profession to recognize the 
importance of adult education and to 
make every effort to increase oppor- 
tunities for special training in adult 
education for active librarians. The 
ultimate implementation of this report 
has far reaching implications for the 
advance of educational opportunities 
for adults. 


methodology 


Systematic research into methods 
appropriate for the education of adults 
is a neglected area. Some studies have 
been made to investigate the effective- 
ness of a particular method in a spe- 
cific subject, but little has been done 
in terms of the total education of 
adults. Malamud (17) describes in 
some detail the operation of a human 
relations workshop “. . . with discus- 
sion methods which aim at helping 
classes to arrive at their own insights” 
rather than employing the traditional 
lecture form. He developed his plan 
so that the “ student acts as a 
participant-observer, and class- 
room experiences and reactions be- 
come the major subject-matter of the 
course”. 

Lowy (16) professes to show that 
adult education is nothing more than 
social group work and that the meth- 
odology developed in social group 
work is appropriate to adult educa- 
tion. Horowitz and Perlmutter (11) 
have studied the discussion group in 
terms of the democratic and anti- 
democratic forces that exist in it. 
They find that it is possible to develop 
a different perspective and different 
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behaviors that can convert anti- 
democratic into democratic forces. 
Schatzman and Strauss (27) have 
found that differences in modes of 
communication among lower and 
middle-class people include more than 
differences in vocabulary, grammar, 
and intelligibility. They include differ- 
ences in perspective, ability to take the 
listener’s role, in generalization, and 
in style. These differences between 
social classes are differences in think- 
ing and perceiving that will influence 
the success or failure of an educational 
program, so the educator must learn 
to accommodate them. 

Wilson and Gallup (36) have made 
an extensive study of the influence 
of method on the adoption of agri- 
cultural and home economics prac- 
tices (i.e., changes behavior). 
Measuring the adoption of new prac- 
tices is an effective means of evalu- 
ating the educational method, and the 
practices introduced in home and farm 
education are sufficiently specific to 
be measurable. The methods employed 
in extension education fall into three 
groups: individual contacts, group 
contacts, and mass media. ‘When rela- 
tive cost of teaching methods as well 
as relative effectiveness are both con- 
sidered, news stories and radio are the 
cheapest methods of influencing 
changes in behavior. Next come cir- 
cular letters, office calls, general meet- 
ings, and bulletins . . . . Repetition in 
a variety of ways is highly advan- 
tageous in bringing about change,” 
so the selection and use of different 
methods “to tell essentially the same 
story is of the utmost importance”. 
There is no simple rule to determine 
the method to be employed. The three 
elements that determine the choice 
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of method are: the audience, the sub- 
ject matter, and the inherent qualities 
of the method itself. Regardless of 
the method used, the age of the par- 
ticipant has little bearing on the adop- 
tion of new practices, but previous 
education and socio-economic level 
are influential factors. 


the social setting 


Adult education is vitally concerned 
with the social setting in which it 
functions, and the whole panorama of 
educational activities embraced by the 
field lead ultimately to the creation of 
an educated individual competent to 
make intelligent decisions involving 
himself and his society. With this in 
view, adult educators are concerned 
with any aspects of the social setting 
that have bearing upon the education 
of the individual. 

The adult educator himself must 
study the community as the primary 


social unit in which he operates. Red-- 


field (25) explores ways in which the 
social scientist may study a small 
community to gather the kinds of 
basic scientific data that are essential 
if we would understand the commu- 
nity. This is necessary if we seck to 
plan activities that have greater 
validity and reliability in terms of the 
realities of the social setting. In this 
context, Kimball and Pearsall (13) 
evaluate event analysis as a meth- 
odology for community study. They 
explore community structure by ob- 
serving interactional patterns during 
the operation of the community action 
process and find this a valid means of 
structural analysis. 

On a less complex level, Warren 
(35) has revised the augmented Col- 


cord’s famous guide to community 
study. His edition is the best available 
guide to systematic community study 
on a level equally suited to profes- 
sional or voluntary leadership. 

Adult education is concerned with 
educational processes leading to social 
action. Within the field this has been 
designated community development, 
although there is little agreement and 
considerable confusion in meaning and 
methodology. A recent symposium 
(33) considered the role of adult edu- 
cation in community development but 
did little to dissipate the confusion. 
Confusion notwithstanding, adult edu- 
cators continue to seek ways of edu- 
cating for action. ? 

Hoiberg (10) has written a clear 
and concise rationale and procedural 
guide for adult educators employing 
community development techniques in 
small communities. McKee (10) illus- 
trates the community development 
process at work in a series of case 
studies of communities that have 
achieved social change with or with- 
out the formal assistance of adult 
educators. Used in conjunction with 
Hoiberg, McKee implements the ra- 
tionale and procedures that Hoiberg 
makes explicit. 

Dahir (5) has drawn on the expe- 
riences of communities in the TVA 
area to illustrate community develop- 
ment on a regional basis. 

Since adult education seeks to in- 
crease participation in community 
affairs, various sociological studies are 
pertinent. As an example, Foskett (8) 
has compared participation in com- 
munity affairs in two communities of 
different size and complexity. He 
found that there were no significant 
differences in participation rates be- 
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tween the two communities in terms 
of variables of age, income, and educa- 
ton. Within a given community, 
however, education was the most sig- 
nificant variable and age the least. 
Barbash (2) reports a study by Alice 
Cook that was directed toward in- 
creasing the participation of labor and 
describes the processes employed. 

The nature and character of re- 
search in adult education is changing 
and the quality of research dealing 
specifically with adult education as 
an area of scientific research is increas- 
ing. There is growing evidence that 
the field is moving in the direction of 
basic empirical research and out of 
the realm of unsubstantiated opinions. 
Almost wholly lacking in the litera- 
ture, however, is the kind of analytical 
synthesis of research that leads to sub- 
stantial theory building. This is an 
essential facet in the development of 
a field, and progress is retarded with- 
out it. 
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The Editors wish to take this occasion to thank the scyres of adult educators 
whose reports to us make this annual Research Review ossible. Readers’ com- 
ments indicate that it fills a need felt by many, but that it is a very incomplete 
report of research actually going on in adult education. With your help we can 
remedy this deficiency. If you are sponsoring or conducting relevant research 
studies that have not been reported in these pages, will you write immediately 
to the Editor requesting as many Research Report Forms as you have studies 
to report? And if you know of someone else who is doing, or has completed 
since 1954, a study unreported here, send us his name and address and we will 


follow up the lead. 


areas of adult study 


Bram, Orvitte G., Jr. Social Science and 
Parent Fducation, (Non Degree, Russell 
Sage Foundation and Child Study Associa- 
tion of America) Estimated Completion: 
September, 1958. 

Purpose: To analyze the assumptions and 
working theories in parent education; to 
outline the potential contributions of the 
behaviorial sciences to theory and practice 
in this field; to identify important research 
problems; and to carry out selected ex- 
perimental studies of parent behavior. 

Inquiries to: Author, Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, 132 EF. 74th St., New York 
21, N. Y. 


Grace L. Community Organiza- 
tion for Health Education. (Ed.D., Colum- 
bia University) Estimated Completion: June, 
1957. 

Purpose: To help a small community in 
New York City to deal effectively with its 
own health problems. Community organiza- 
tion process involved citizens and specialists 
in cooperative health planning and estab- 
lished machinery for expression. Problems 
of organization during the initia- 
tory phase are the points of major focus. 

Inquiries to: Prof. Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Jounson, Dewayne B. An Historical An- 
alysis of the Criticisms Concerning Teach- 
ing about the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization in the 


Los Angeles City Schools. [Fd.D., Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles) ] Com- 
pleted: June, 1955. 

Purpose: To present an analysis of the 
~causes and consequences of the furor in 
Los Angeles over the question of whether 
or not the United Nations, and more par- 
ticularly UNFSCO, was a proper subject 
for study in the schools. 

Available on Loan From: Graduate Read- 
ing Room, Library, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24. 


see Clientele of Adult Education 


—Haworth. 


audio-visual and 
printed materials 


Dacer, Eveanor. A Descriptive Study of the 
Development of Educational Television 
Production at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, 1950-54. [M.A., University of 
California (Los Angeles) ] lstimated Com- 
pletion: Spring, 1956. 

Inquiries to: Author, University of Cali- 
fornia, Dept. of Theater Arts, Los Angeles 
24. 


Hatt, T. anp Dertany, Dororny. 
Study of Home Economics Extension Bul- 
letins—Part I, “Reupholstering Chairs with 
Foam Rubber.” (Non-Degree, Cornell Uni- 
versity) Completed: February, 1956. 
Purpose: To discover how women learned 
about a particular bulletin, why they wanted 
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it, what they expected, and how it met ex- 
pectations; how many used it; whether it 
was easy to read, understand, and use; at- 
titudes toward size, layout, typography; 
suggestions for improving Cornell Bulletins; 
characteristics of women (age, education, 
residence, Extension associations, etc.). 

Major Findings: Over half the women 
who sent for the bulletin had never used 
any other Cornell Bulletins. The most fre- 
quent suggestion for making Cornell Bul- 
letins more useful was “publicize them 
more”. Most of the women sent for the 
Bulletin because they had a specific re- 
upholstering job to do; some sent for it for 
information or for future reference. How- 
ever, the Bulletin itself evidently led some 
women to undertake unanticipated reup- 
holstering jobs; 23% sent for it for in- 
formation only, but only 10% reported using 
it exclusively for information. As a group, 
the women with less schooling had used 
the Bulletin to the same extent and in the 
same ways reported by the women with 
more schooling. 

Available From: Office of Extension 
Studies, Martha Van Rensselaer Hall, Ithaca, 
N. Y. mary or complete study available. 


clientele of adult education 


Copp, James H. anp Crark, Ropert C. Fac- 
tors Associated with Reenrollment in 4-H 
Clubs. (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin) 
Completed: January, 1955. 

Purpose: Yo determine the factors that 
influence young people to continue their 
enrollment in 4-H Club work or to drop 
out of the program. 

Published by: Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


Havicuurst, Rosert J. ann Orr, Berry. 
Adult Education and Adult Needs. (Non- 
Degree, Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults) Completed: 1956. 

Purpose: To study the implications for 
adult education through an exploration of 
adult activities and goals in an American 
city. Aim is to get useful knowledge con- 
cerning people's present level of perform- 
ance of their developmental tasks in adult 
life and concerning their motivation for 
effort in the various developmental task 
areas. 

Major Findings: Adults can be educated 
to fill the various roles they play. In terms 
of program area possibilities the appeal is 


greatest for work, leisure, homemaking, 
parenthood, and family relations. Here the 
motivation of adults to do a good job is 
highest and their performance generaily 
leaves ample room for improvement. 

Available From: Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, 940 FE. 58th 
St., Chicago 37, Il. $1.00. 


Hawortn, Eowarp H. The Expressed Edu- 
cational Needs of Older-Age Adults in Two 
Senior Centers. (E.d.D., Stanford University ) 
Completed: August, 1955. 

Purpose: To determine the expressed edu- 
cational needs of older-age adults and to 
use these needs as a basis for recommending 
expansion and improvement of an adult edu- 
cation curriculum (San Francisco Public 
Schools). 

Major Findings: The two most fre- 
quently expressed needs were: (1) greater 
knowledge of world affairs and (2) im- 
provement in command of written and 
_— English. Other needs expressed re- 

ected need for a wide range of educational 
activities. Preference for adult education 
classes attended only by senior citizens was 
expressed by 40.1% of the participants; 
41.7% favored classes attended by adults 
of all yn Over half of the participants, 
54.1%, favored day classes; only 12.7% pre- 
ferred evening classes. 

Available on Loan From: Stanford Uni- 
versity Library, Stanford, California. 


McCrary, Jack Smitrn. The Role, Status, 
and Participation of the Aged in a Small 
Community. [Ph.D., Washington University 
(St. Louis) ] Estimated Completion: Sep-' 
tember, 1956. 

Purpose: Sociological analysis of roles, 
status, and participation of the  # in the 
small community; participation of the aged 
in the informal as well as formal social 
relationships of the community; expressed 
and latent attitudes toward the aged; role 
perceptions by the aged themselves; in- 
dividual characteristics of the aged and the 
way of life of older people in the day-to- 
day life of the small community. 

Major Findings: Tentative findings are 
there is little or no in-migration into the 
small community; the older people have re- 
mained in this community and have retired 
from their major occupation of coal mining. 
Interaction both formal and informal, is at 
a minimum. Though the older people re- 
ceive pensions and contribute to the com- 
munity economic structure, they are not 
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regarded as occupying a position of high or 
desirable status. 

Inquiries to: Author, 
Sociology, Southern Illinois 
Carbondale, Il. 


Department of 
University, 


Nickuin, Joun Ricnarp. Characteristics of 
Students in a Credit Telecourse offered by 
the University of California Extension, 
Southern Area [Fd.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles) ] Completed: 1955. 
Purpose: To identify the characteristics 
and analyze the reaction of enrollees in the 
University of California Extension’s first 
telecourse in the Southern California area. 


Major Findings: Credit course students 
were similar to auditors except more regular 
in viewing; telecourse students were pre- 
dominately female homemakers, 40% in 
over $6,000 income families. One-half of the 
group were from 30-50 years, though 42% 
were under 40. Forty per cent had no 
previous college work, but only 12% were 
not high school graduates. 

Available on Loan From: University of 
California Library, Los Angeles 24. 


Sincer, Lester C. A Comparative Analysis 
of Selected Theories of Negro-White Re- 
lations in the United States for Convergence 
and Divergence. (Ph.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity) Estimated Completion: Fall, 1956. 

Purpose: Yo analyse and compare the 
views contained in Deep South, An Amer- 
ican Dilemma, and Caste, Class and Race 
to find (a) the areas of agreement which 
may form a stable theoretical base for fur- 
ther research and action in the field, and 
(b) the areas of disagreement which re- 
quire resolution. A conceptual tool for 
comparative analysis is developed. (The 
authors of the three works are: A. Davis 
and B. & M. Gardner, G. Myrdal, and O. C. 
Cox, respectively.) 

Inquiries to: Author, 1821 Ave. “R,” 
Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


see College and University—Farnum. 
Voluntary Associations—Tompkins. 


college and university 


Apams, Frank T., Jr. Administering Uni- 
versity Non-Credit Programs for Business 
Groups. (Ed.D., University of Florida) 


Completed: June, 1955. 


Purpose: To provide more clearly defined 
criteria and guideposts for administrators of 
university adult services. It is a study of 
those procedures and patterns of —- 
organizing, financing, and general admin- 
istration which characterize the direction of 
non-credit services through short courses, 
conferences, and institutes. The study em- 
phasizes services rendered leaders and their 
employees in business by member _institu- 
tions of the NUEA and the AUEC. 

Major Findings: Too little use is made of 
radio and television as media for promotion. 
It is general practice to offer non-credit 
programs as a public service with registra- 
tion fees levied to defray all expenses in- 
volved. Resident credit offerings have little 
bearing on the nature of the non-credit 
program. There is a trend toward fewer 
programs being conducted off the university 
campus. Constant evaluation is being made 
of the non-credit program. The practice is 
to evaluate immediately upon conclusion of 
a single program. There must be a flexible 
administrative pattern due to the very nature 
of the non-credit program as a custom- 
built means of serving educational needs. 


Available on Loan From: Education 
Library, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


Campsett, Georce W. University Extension 
Centers in the United States. (E-d.D., Colum- 
bia University) Estimated Completion: 
December, 1956. 

Purpose: To examine the place and func- 
tion of extension centers in higher education. 
The study also will trace the origins and 

rowth of centers, point out: selected histor- 
ical factors that have affected their de- 
velopment, and present information con- 
cerning their status and prospects. The 
study is confined to approximately 100 
centers operated by member institutions of 
the National University Extension Associa- 
tion. 

Inquiries to: Author, P. O. Box 1475, 
Mobile, Ala. 


Farnum, Hoxuis B. A Study Comparing the 
Academic Aptitude of University Extension 
and Students. (Ph.D., University of 
Rhode Island) Completed: April, 1956. 
Purpose: To afford a means of comparing 
the academic aptitudes of students working 
for a bachelor’s degree in business admin- 
istration through a university extension 
program with the academic aptitudes of 
students working for the bachelor’s degree 
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in business administration as _ regularly 
matriculated, full-time campus students. 
Major Findings: \t was concluded that 
any difference between the two groups 
seemed to be in favor of the extension stu- 
dents; they had the ability to do college 
level work and hence were entitled to re- 
ceive credit for courses taken through a 
college or university extension program. 
Available on Loan From: Author, Uni- 
versity of Rhode: Island, Division of Uni- 
versity Extension, 25 Park St., Providence 8, 


Hunsaker, Hersert C. A Study of Some 
of the Practices and Problems Involved in 
Extending the Resources of Colleges and 
Universities intro their Communities. (E-d.D., 
Columbia University) 

Purpose: To discover significant practices 
and crucial problems in college-community 
relations. 

Inquiries to: Author, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


James, Bernaro J. Non-Completion in Cor- 
respondence Study. (Non-Degree, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin) Estimated Completion: 
September, 1956. 

Purpose: To examine 100 cases of non- 
completion in correspondence study to de- 
termine the extent to which factors within 
the control of university extension adminis- 
trators and educators are responsible for 
non-completion, Tentative interpretations 
suggest that relatively little change in non- 
completion rates can be achieved by modi- 
fication in course methods because non- 
completion is the result of such factors as 
major changes in occupation, location, and 
health. 

Inquiries to: Author, University of Wis- 
consin Extension Center, Wausau, Wis. 


Spence, Joun A. A Study of the Need for 
the Extension and Improvement of the 
Adult Education Services of The Ohio State 
University. (Ph.D., Ohio State University) 
Completed; March, 1956, 

Available on Loan From: The Ohio State 
University Library, Columbus. 


see atso: Community Development— 
Orcutt, Leadership and Leadership Train- 
ing—Buechel; Audio-Visual and Printed 
Materials—Dager; Clientele of Adult Edu- 
cation—Nicklin. 
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community development 


Garretr, Myrtie. The Influence of Exten- 
sion Organization on Community Develop- 
ment, (Non-Degree, Prairie View College) 
Completed; August, 1955. 

Purpose: To determine if the Extension 
organization had any influence on com- 
munity development and the extent to 
which existing organizations, groups, and 
agencies worked together toward the de- 
velopment of improved communities. The 
investigation included 15 rural neighbor- 
hoods and §53 families in the Southern Ex- 
tension Service District of Texas. 

Major Findings: All agencies, organiza- 
tions, and groups coordinated their efforts 
towards community development. The Ex- 
tension Service organization had direct in- 
fluence on community development, and 
Extension teaching methods were found by 
far the most effective means of arousing the 
rural community’s interest in improved liv- 
ing conditions. 

Available on Loan From: Librarian, Prairie 
View A. & M. College, Prairie View, Tex. 


McKay, Ottve Jean. The Organization of 
Community Resources in Adult F.ducation 


‘in Washington, D. C. (Ed.D., Columbia 


University ) 

Purpose: A study demonstrating that the 
people in a large city and surrounding areas 
can identify their needs and organize and 
coordinate their resources to provide an 
adequate and developing adult education 
program. 

Inquiries to: Author, 3611 N Street, NW, 
Washington, D. C. 


Harry L. ann SussMAN, Marvin. 
An Attempt to Develop a Typology of 
Community Development Programs. (Non- 
Degree, Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults) Estimated Comple- 
tion: Fall, 1956. 

Purpose: An empirical attempt to dis- 
cover types of community development pro- 
grams, that is, programs of planned social 
change involving general community par- 
ticipation and directed at change in many 
areas of community life. 

Inquiries to: H. L. Miller, Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 940 
EF. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Oxcurr, Abert. The Role of the University 
Consultant in Community Development. 
(Ed.D., Columbia University) Completed. 
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Purpose: To bring together the literature 
on the role of the consultant in community 
development, and to conduct a series of 
depth interviews with selected consultants 
now functioning in universities and col- 
leges. 

Inquiries to: Author, 730 Mayflower Drive, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Sremperc, Warren Linnincton, A Study of 
the Los Angeles County Conference on 
Community Relations and Its Implications 
for Adult Education. [Ed.D., University of 
California (Los Angeles) ] Estimated Com- 
pletion: June, 1956. 

Purpose: Since the LACCCR, a coordinat- 
ing agency designed to improve human rela- 
tions in the Los Angeles area, was the first 
organization of its type in the country, it is 
the purpose of this study to present an 
historical record and assess the methodology 
of the LACCCR in terms of its possible im- 
plications for other communities throughout 
the country, 


Inquiries to: Author, 4417 Corinth Ave., 
Culver City, Calif. 


ske ALSO: College & University — Hun- 
saker; Policy & Program — Hobart & Ves- 
colani; Areas of Adult Study—Hewell; 
Methods & Processes—Rabinow. 


leadership and 
leadership training 


Anprews, Wane. A Study of Some Basic 
Correlates of Rural Leadership and Social 
Power in Clinton County, Ohio. (Ph.D., 
Michigan State University) Completed: 
June, 1956. 

Purpose: The general purposes of this 
study included examining patterns of inter- 
community rural leadership from the stand- 
points of formal authority roles, informal 
relationships, and differential social power. 

Major Findings: Important and influential 
persons were most active in local groups, 
county organizations, and organizations out- 
side the county that extended into the 
county area. 

Inquiries to: Author, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 


Cave, M. anv Ditton, Harorp J. 
An Analysis of the Duties and Responsibili- 
ties of Adult Education Directors in Mich- 


Aputt EpucaTion 


igan. (Non-Degree, Michigan State Uni- 
versity) Completion: June, 1956. 

Purpose: To ascertain the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of public school adult educa- 
tion directors in 30 selected communities 
in Michigan, with the objectives of: (1) ob- 
taining information useful for adult educa- 
tion personnel nation-wide; (2) determining 
conventional practices in the field and 
identifying unique ones; (3) arriving at a 
proposed college curriculum in adult edu- 
cation. 

Available on Loan From: Prof. Harold 
J. Dillon, School of Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 


Crrepvon, Caror; Suapiro, Irvinc; AUERBACH, 
B.; anp Gorter, Gertrupe. Study of 
Effectiveness of Training Program for 
Leadership of Groups of Parents and Ex- 
ctant Parents Given to Public Health and 
eapinl Nurses. (Non-Degree, Child Study 
Association of America, 
Completion: Fall, 1956. 
Purpose: To measure the growth in per- 
tinent knowledge and group skills of three 
roups of nurses who participated in an 
intensive pilot training program conducted 
by Child Study Association of America for 
New York State Department of Health. 
Findings explored in relation to effective- 
ness of training program as a whole and in 
its separate parts, and in relation to back- 
ground of nursing as a profession. 
Inquiries to: Child Study Association of 
America, Inc., 132 E. 74th St., New York 
21, N.Y. 


Inc.) Estimated 


Fievter, Frep; Hatt, D. M.; ann Goprrey, 
Exveanor. Study of the Interpersonal Rela- 
tions Between Managers and Boards of 
Directors of Cooperative Organizations. 
(Non-Degree, University of Illinois and 
Office of Naval Research) Estimated Com- 
pletion: December, 1956. 

Purpose: To determine the relation be- 
tween interpersonal perception scores and 
the success of farm cooperatives. Perception 
scores are assumed similarity of Opposites. 
Success is measured by financial records and 
county economic and social factors. 

Inquiries to: D. M. Hall, 59 Mumford 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Jones, J. H., Jr. A Comparison of Leaders 
to Other Adult Citizens in a County Seat 
Community. (Ph.D., University of Ken- 
tucky) Estimated Completion: July, 1956. 
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Purpose: In a pre-study major issues in the 
community were determined. A random 
sample of adult citizens (10%) were inter- 
viewed concerning (1) knowledge of the 
issues, (2) attitude toward the issues, (3) 
intensity of attitude. Thirty community 
leaders were then interviewed concerning 
the issues; their knowledge and attitudes 
were compared to non-leaders. Many other 
variables were included in the study, for 
example, age, sex, length of residence, in- 
come, education, social status, and others. 
Inquiries to: Author, Agricultural Exten- 
sion, Louisiana State University, Baton 


Rouge. 


see aLso: Rural Adulte Education—Flliott. 


methods and processes 


Bercer, D. Problem Solving Proc- 
esses in Adult Groups. (Ph.D., University 
of Wisconsin) Estimated Completion: June, 
1956. 

Purpose: To describe the nature of group 
problem-solving processes based on the re- 
sults of case studies, interviews with spe- 
cialists, and review of the literature. 

Copies Available on Loan From: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Memorial Library, Madi- 
son 6. 


Haptockx, P. An Evaluation of Cer- 
tain Adult Education Discussion Programs. 
[Ed.D., University of California (Los 
Angeles) ] Estimated Completion: June, 1957. 

Purpose: To determine whether adults 
learn to think critically as a result of par- 
ticipating in the discussion programs pre- 
ared by the American Foundation for 
Political Education. 

Inquiries to: Prof. Paul Sheats, University 
Extension, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24. 


Haut, D. M. Cuarcrart, L. W. Menard 
County Land-Use Program. (Non-Degree, 
University of Illinois) Completed: March, 
1956. 

Purpose: To plan a program which would 
hasten the processes of getting research in- 
formation put into practice on the farm and 
to measure the progress. 

Major Findings: See published report. 

Available from: D. M. Hall, 59 Mumford 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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HerManson, Tenno F. Adult Education 
in a Mass Society: Some Implications to- 
ward an Integrated Methodology. (Ph.D., 
Florida State University) Estimated Com- 
pletion: August, 1956, 

Purpose: To examine and analyze critically 
the significant developmental aspects of 
method in adult education within the social 
framework of modern mass society. Results 
of analysis will be utilized to indicate direc- 
tions toward an integrated methodology 
consistent with social realities and expanded 
role of the adult education movement today. 

Inquiries to: Author, School of Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


Hucues, Cuartes R. The Influence of Some 
Selected Factors Upon the Completion of 
Correspondence Study Courses. (F.d.D., Uni- 
versity of Florida) Completed: June, 1955. 

Purpose: To determine if completion of 
correspondence courses could be attributed 
to study methods employed by students and 
whether the methods employed were con- 
sonant with those suggested by educational 
psychologists. The contributions of purpose, 
the necessity to finish by a definite time, 
prior collegiate experience, and prior cor- 
respondence study to course completions 
were also considered. 

Major Findings: It was found that having 
a regular time for study, stopping occasion- 
ally for relaxation, studying at a time other 
than in the evening, being able to work in 
an atmosphere free of disturbance, and 
being able to find practical applications of 
principles presented in the course all made 
statistically significant contributions to 
course completion, It was also found that 
methods employed by correspondence study 
students accorded well with the suggestions 
of educational psychologists. 

Available on Loan From: University of 
Florida Library, Gainesville. 


J. The Relationship Be- 
tween Certain Personal and Family Values 
and the Adoption of New Farm and Home 
Practices. (Ph.D., University of Chicago 
and Michigan State Agricultural Extension 
Service) Istimated Completion: January, 
1957. 

Purpose: With the aid of two instruments 
which have been specifically constructed 
for this study, farmers and their wives were 
interviewed so that value patterns which 
are related to the adoption of farm and 
home practices can be examined. 

Inquiries to: Author, Munger Building, 
Charlotte, Mich. 
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Monrross, Harotp W. ano James, Bernarp 
J. Focusing Group Goals. (Non-Degree, 
University of Wisconsin) Completed. 

Purpose: To investigate motives, goals, 
needs, and problems in adult education 
activities. 

Major Findings: Simple “what do you 
want” statements may or may not be ex- 
pressing a generalized “need”. The adult 
educator must assume responsibility for 
assisting the group in focusing its goals. 

Published: Evucation, Volume VI, 
No. 2 Winter, 1956. 


Monrross, Harotp W. ann JaMes, Bernarp 
J. Experiments in Correspondence Study. 
(Non-Degree, University of Wisconsin) 
Completed. 

Purpose: To experiment with new methods 
and materials in the field of correspondence 
study. 

Major Findings: The assistance students 
received had a material effect upon their 
acceptance . of correspondence study as a 
method of learning. The experimental group 
(receiving special assistance) showed sig- 
nificant gains over the control group (taught 
in traditional manner) in course achieve- 
ments—both groups showed a similar will- 
ingness to accept assistance. Overall, it ap- 
peared that the experimental group accepted 
correspondence study to a greater degree 
than the control group, 

Avaliable on Loan From: University of 
Wisconsin, University Extension Division, 
Madison 6. 


Rasinow, Micprep, et al. Community Or- 
ganization Aspects Study of Parent Group 
Activities in Public Health Programs. (Non- 
Degree, Child Study Association of America, 
Inc.) Estimated Completion: July, 1956. 

Purpose: Report and estimate of effective- 
ness of different methods of organizing and 
recruiting parent and — parent 
groups and classes in a number of city and 
county health units in New York state 
based on their experience of the last five 
years, and compared with that of other 
organizations conducting similar programs 
in the same communities. 

Inquiries to: Child Study Association of 
America, Inc., 132 E. 74th St, New York 
N.Y. 


Ramsey, Ravpu j. A Study of Changes in 
Value Orientations in an Adult Education 
Program. (Ph.D., University of Chicago) 
Estimated Completion: June, 1958. 


Purpose: To measure the changes in 
orientation of adults to consideration of 
time (present, past, and future), depend- 
ency on others, and consideration of single 
or multiple factors in making decisions re- 
garding farming and homemaking. Samples 
of husbands and wives will be selected from 
farm and home development families in 
Kentucky. 

Inquiries to: Author, Rural Sociology 
Dept., University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Sremner, Gary Axpert. Some Relationships 
Between Perceived Status Structure and 
Problem-Solving Processes in Small Groups. 
(M.A., University of Chicago) Completed: 
June, 1954. 

Purpose: To determine whether and in 
what way the problem-solving process in a 
small group is facilitated and/or hindered by 
the status distinctions as seen by the mem- 
bers of the group, with particular emphasis 
on the behavior of members who sce them- 
selves as having high status. 

Major Findings: Capable people block 
when someone they perceive as less capable 
comes up with the right answer. Subjects 
perceiving themselves as having high status 
tend to inhibit consensus by various mech- 
anisms—irrelevant discussion, fallacious com- 
plications, ete—when the correct answer is 
first proposed by another member viewed 
as lower in status and ability. 

Available on Loan From: University of 
Chicago Library, Chicago 37, Ill. 


policy and program 

Bunce, A. Freperick. An Experimental 
Study of a Process for Program Planning in 
Adult Education (Ed.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity ). 

Purpose: To determine what can_ be 
learned from the developmenta: history of 
business and professional men respected by 
their peers Pe their habits of sustained 
inquiry, in order to formulate better bases 
for program planning in adult education. 

Inquiries to: Author, 1311 Tourmaline St., 
San Diego, Calif. 


Criark, Burton R. Adulte Education in 
Transition: A Study of Institutional Insecu- 
rity. [Ph.D., University of California (Los 
Angeles) ] Completed: April, 1956. 
Purpose: To study pressures on decision- 
making in the California adult school and 
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analyze the way these pressures affect the 
long-run evolution of adult education pro- 
grams. 

Major Findings: The California adult 
school tends to become a “service institu- 
tion”, highly responsive to student desires 
and little affected by  professionally-set 
goals. This tendency stems from three basic 
conditions of administrative decision-making: 
marginal status, open-ended purpose, and 
the pressures of the “enrollment economy”. 
The impact of these conditions on specific 
policy matters is described and analyzed. 

Published by: University of California 
Press, Berkeley 4. 


Darron, Joun E. Organization and Admin- 
istration of Adult Education Programs in 
Smal] Population Centers. (Ph.D., University 
of Nebraska) Completed: October, 1955. 

Purpose: To determine the need for and 
feasibility of adult education programs in 
communities with populations varying from 
a few hundred to a few thousand. Sug- 
gestions are given for planning and pro- 
cedure of worthwhile adult education pro- 
grams in small population centers. 

Major Findings: 1. Small population 
centers want adult programs. 2. Leadership 
with vision a crying need. 3. Techniques 
for uncovering the needs and desires. 4. 
Evaluation procedures need strengthening. 
§. Underlying principles must be closely 
followed. 6. lowa and a few other states at 
extreme East and West have worked in the 
area of smaller communities, Very little to 
nothing has been done in others. 

Available on Loan From: Library, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


Hopart, H. Benttey AND VescoLani, Frep. 
A Study of Processes and Objectives In- 
volved in the Development of a Program for 
Educational Administration in Community 
Development. (Ed.D., Columbia University ) 
Completed: February, 1955. 

Available on Loan From: Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Columbia University, New 


York, N. Y. 


Morris, Dwicut anp Bercevin, Adult 
Education for Business and Industry. (M.S., 
Indiana University) Estimated Completion: 
September, 1957. 

Purpose: To perfect means of teaching 
industrial personnel how to plan, carry out, 
and evaluate continuous educational pro- 
grams that meet personal, group, and in- 
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stitutional needs; to discover means of pro- 
moting personal and group growth through 
self-motivating educational programs in in- 
dustry, to develop materials suitable to help 
meet both objectiv es. 

Inquiries to: Dwight H. Morris, Box 42, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Morrow, Evetyn. Analysis of Family Needs 
and Problems as a Basis for Planning an In- 
tegrated Cooperative Extension Home Pro- 
gram. (Ph.D., University of Minnesota) 
Estimated Completion: January, 1957. 

Purpose: Yo explore and test certain edu- 
cational techniques and procedures that will 
provide factual information regarding rural 
families; to assist people to recognize and 
analyze their own needs so as to build an 
integrated extension home program that will 
strike at the most significant problems fac- 
ing rural families. 

Available from: Author, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 


Repore, Frank R. A Study of Emerging 
Administrative Practices in Adult Education 
in Public Schools. (Ed.D, Columbia Uni- 
versity ) 

Purpose: To expedite administrative adap 
tation through the revelation of tested 
emerging practices employed in 35 selected 
public school adult education programs. 

Inquiries to: Author, 44 Washington Ave., 
Danbury, Conn. 


sek ALSO: College and University- Spence; 
Adams; Community Development—-McKay, 
Methods & Processes—Hadlock;, Voluntary 
Associations—Rohrer. 


public school adult education 


Jackson, G. Atpen. The History of the 
Adult Education Program in the Los Angeles 
City Schools [Fd.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles)] Estimated Comple- 
tion: June, 1957. 

Purpose: Yo trace the history and de- 
velopment of adult education in the Los 
Angeles city schools, to record these histor- 
ical facts in proper sequence, to interpret 
and explain this program, to present in- 
formation and data on the various activities 
of the adult schools. 

Inquiries to: Prof. Paul Sheats, University 
Extension, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24. : 
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see auso: Areas of Adult Study—John- 
son; Clientele of Adult Education—Ha- 
worth; Policy & Program—Repole, Leader- 
ship & Leadership Training—Cave & Dillon. 


religion and adult education 


Brian, D. Garron. Adult Education in the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
(Ph.D., University of Chicago) Estimated 
Completion: July, 1956. 

Purpose: To study the historical back- 
ground and recent practice of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in the 
education of its adult membership. This will 
entail a study of the organizations for adult 
learning in the Church and the philosophy 
and beliefs that have acted as motivating 
forces in their establishment and growth. 
Analysis of the data obtained will be made 
to determine methods, programs, skills, tech- 
niques, and procedures used by the Church 
in its adult program, 

Inquiries to: Author, University of Chi- 
cago, Room 410, Judd Hall, Chicago 37, Ill. 


rural adult education 


Bares, Freperich L. anp Marsu, C. Paut. 
An Evaluation of Experimental Intensive 
Extension Work in North Carolina. (Non- 
Degree, North Carolina State College and 
The Kellogg Foundation) Estimated Com- 
pletion: 1960. 

Purpose: To evaluate intensive extension 
work using the farm and hom: develop- 
ment approach as a means of using income, 
improving family living, developing the 
citizenship qualities of rural people, and of 
bringing about other desirable changes in 
agriculture and rural life. 

Inquiries to: F. L. Bates, Department of 
Rural Sociology, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh. 


Exuiorr, Freo C, An Analysis of the De- 
velopment of the Seven Step Cotton Pro- 
gram. (M.S., Texas A. & M. College) Com- 
pleted: 1954. 

Purpose: To determine how use can be 
made of existing leadership in cotton-pro- 
ducing counties in developing and carrying 
out a production program for cotton, to 
establish overall procedures to determine to 
what extent the adoption of the best known 
recommended production practices can be 


obtained; and to compare results of pro- 
cedures where different methods were used. 

Available on Loan From: Dr. Ide P. 
Trotter, Dean, Graduate School, Texas 
A. & M. College, College Station, Tex. 


Hitt, Kare Apere. Home Demonstration 
Work in Texas, 1915-1955: An Educational 
Movement. (Ph.D., Texas State College for 
Women) Estimated Completion: August, 
1957. 

Purpose: To trace the historical develop- 
ment of home demonstration work in Texas 
from its inception in 1915 to 1955, pointing 
out the objectives and the results obtained in 
changed practices of Texas rural home- 
makers, on farms, ranches, and small towns, 
through the work of county home demon- 
stration agents and the home demonstration 
staff. 

Inquiries to: Jessie W. Batemen, Head, 
Department of Home Economics Education, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
Tex. 


Tuomas, Mrs. G.' A. A Proposed Plan to 
Improve Farm and Home Life Based on A 
Survey of Fifty Farm Families in Fort Bend 
County, Texas. (M.S., Prairie View A. & M. 
College) Estimated Completion: June, 1956. 

:Purpose: To secure information through 
which the effectiveness of Extension work 
may be increased. Such information may be 
used in determining future plans of work 
in Fort Bend County. 

Inquiries to: Author, P. O. Box 163, Rich- 
mond, Tex. 


see ALSO; Leadership & Leadership Train- 
ing—Jones, Andrews, Fiedler et i Policy 
and Program —- Morrow; Community De- 
velopment — Garrett, Clientele of Adult 
Education — Copp & Clark, Methods & 
Processes—Hall & Chalcraft; Ramsey. 


voluntary associations 


Burkett, Jesse E. The Oklahoma Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 1922-1955. (Ed.D., 
University of Oklahoma) Estimated Com- 
pletion: June, 1957. 

Purpose: To trace the organizational 
growth, public and professional acceptance, 
and the activities and projects of the 
Oklahoma Congress of Parents and Teachers 
during its first 33 years. 

Inquiries to: Author, 408 West Hayes, 
Norman, Okla. 
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Rowrer, Wayne C. The Nature of Large- 
Scale Farmers’ Organizations and Their Re- 
lationship to Non-Vocational Adult Edu- 
cation Programs. (Ph.D., Michigan State 
University) Completed: 1955. 

Purpose: To determine whether the struc- 
ture and value orientation of a large-scale 
organization influence the organization’s 
program of adult education. 

Major Findings: Value orientation ap- 
peared to be one factor operative in select- 
ing a membership from a population which 
is essentially limited to a single occupa- 
tional category. The organization whose 
personnel and documents emphasized auton- 
omy also held negative attitudes toward 
government action programs. The organiza- 
tion whose personnel and documents em- 
phasized the most authoritarian position also 
most favored government intervention 
through action programs. 


Available on Loan From: Library, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing. 


Tompkins, Jean B. Reference Group and- 


Status Values as Determinants of Voluntary 
Association Behavior: A Study of Women’s 
Voluntary Associations. (Ph.D., University 


of Iowa) Completed: 1955. 

Purpose: To examine the relationships of 
the presence in the social structure of 
various categories of women’s associations, 
and of differential membership character- 
istics of these categories to (1) the changing 
role of women in American society, and (2) 
the changing roles played by women as 
they move through the family cycle, and 
(3) the different types of marital role 
played by women. 

Major Findings: Women’s voluntary asso- 
ciations transmit, develop, modify, or re- 
affirm role-prescriptions through group in- 
teraction. Membership behavior 1s related 
to social roles most valued, and reference 
groups used to determine behavior are re- 
lated to position in family cycle. Some 
membership is characteristic of most women 
but selection of membership within cate- 
gories varies in terms of position in family 
cycle, type of martial role played, and edu- 
cational or occupational level. 

Available on Loan From: 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


University 


see ALSO: Leadership & Leadership Train- 
ing—Fiedler et al. 


Note: Those with a special interest in research in related fields may wish to consult the 


following sources: 
The Agricultural Education Magazine. 


Published monthly, $2.00 per year. (May, 1956, 


issue contains a list of studies in progress in agricultural education reported for the year 


ending May, 1956. Single copy, 20¢.) Business office: 


19-27 N. Jackson St., Danville, IL; 


The American Journal of Sociology. Published bi-monthly, $6.00 per year, $3.50 student rate. 
(July, 1956, issue contains a list of masters’ theses and doctoral dissertations in sociology. 


Single copy, $1.25.) Business office: 


5750 Ellis 


Ave., Chicago 37, IIL; Education Index. 


Published 6 times per year and compiled annually. Price and subse ription information avail- 


able from publisher, H. W. 


University Press, Detroit 1, Mich.; 


year. Business office: 1333 Sixteenth St., N.W. 


Wilson & Co., 


950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y.; 
Industrial Training Abstracts. Published quarterly. $3.00 per year. Business office 


Wayne 


Psychological Abstracts. Published bi- monthly, $8.00 per 
, Washington 6, D. C. 


Social Service Review. 


Published quarterly. $6.00 per year institutional, $4.25 per year individual rate, $3.50 student 
rate. (September, 1956, issue contains a list of doctoral dissertations in social work, com- 


pleted since July, 1954-56, and in preparation. Single copy, $1.75) Business office: 
Sociological Abstracts, Published quarterly. 


Ave., Chicago 37, IIL; 
12th St., New York, N. Y. 


5750 Ellis 
$2.00 per year, 218 E. 
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internships for adult educators 
Ralph C. Kendall 


Director, University Evening Sessions, University of Toledo 


Suppose you had a candidate in- 
terested in adult education in an in- 
stitution of higher learning. How 
would you ‘like to send for a 
reasonable period of time to a large 
municipal institution, dedicated to 
serve adults in an area population of 
half a million, to work in the adult 
education office and get first hand ex- 


him 


perience in: 
(a) Coordinating university’s 
credit program 


(b) Developing special interest 
courses 

(c) Being a member of an institute 
advisory committee 

(d) Accompanying the director on 
industrial contacts 

- (ec) Helping to plan telestudy 

courses 

(f) Assisting in special forums and 


lecture series 

(g) Counseling adult students 

(h) General community develop- 

ment. 

I doubt if you can provide this 
opportunity for him in the classroom, 
so here is an invitation to afford you 
and him a special opportunity to de- 
“Is this for me?” and “Is this for 


” 


cide, 
him? 
All of 
gain from 
praisal. 
What do we adult educators do the 
most of or, if you prefer, try to do 
the most Meet needs, 
you say? I am not tempted to get 
academic at this time and digress to a 


adult education stands to 
this more accurate ap- 


of? wouldn’ t 
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discussion of how this is done or how 
well we do it. I merely wish to make 
this point: If we are to meet the needs 
of our own group—those who aspire 
become adult educators—we must 
make provision for a “field intern- 
which would offer, first, insti- 
experience, 
candidate’s 


ship” 
tutional and community 
second, evaluation of the 
fitness in action. 

I am not suggesting that this is a 
new idea. It was discussed at a Con- 
ference of Professors of Adult Edu- 
cation at Allerton Park in May 1955. 
It deserves more than discussion, it is 
a bold plan that calls for action. 

Forty-one of 
learning scheduled professional adult 
education offerings (not necessarily 
programs) in 1952-1953.' More in- 
stitutions will probably offer profes- 
sional adult education courses in the 
next few a growing 
number of adults are participating in 
adult education activities. Estimates 
recently made by Malcolm Knowles 
of such participation ranged from ap- 
proximately 15 in 1924 to 
nearly 50 million in 1955.2. This in- 
crease simply means a proportionate 
increase in instructors and administra- 
tors if the adults are to be served. We 
know that it is only an exceedingly 
small percentage of all workers in 
adult education who have had any 
professional training in that field. 
Formal training and field experience 
are absolutely essential if adult educa- 
tion is truly to become in Blakely’s 


institutions higher 


years because 


million 
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words, “the most momentous activity 
with which a free man can concern 
himself”’. 

There are several abilities which al- 
most every adult educator needs if he 
is going to make a contribution. These 
are: 

1. The ability to work in harmony 
with co-workers and peers in his in- 
stitution and with the citizens of the 
community in the development of 
program service. 

2. The ability to think creatively, 

give birth to and bring up new 
ideas. 

3. The ability to analyze a 
and help it increase its skill in solving 
problems and raise its level of aspira- 
tion. 

4. The ability to organize ef- 
ficiently the administrative aspects of 
the particular adult education activity 
with which he is associated. 

5. The ability to merchandise his 
product. 

Only five aspects have been men- 
tioned, but these are paramount to 
success and cannot be developed to 
any appreciable extent in the confines 
of the classroom. 

How many 
you know who accepted their posi- 
tions without any realization of what 
was involved, without relevant ex- 
perience, and with perhaps no poten- 
tial ability to become proficient in 
any of these kespects? 

Would it be unreasonable to re- 
quire a semester in the field for the 
doctoral candidate, and at least an ex- 
perience in the field for the ‘‘master”, 


group 


“adult educators” do 


Bureau of Special and Adult Education, Ohio State University, 
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before the professor and the institu- 
tion bless the candidate? 

One hundred and five institutions 
of varying organization are currently 
members of the Association of Uni- 
versity Evening Colleges. (1 shall not 
take space here to list and discuss all 
of the other types of agencies engaged 
in adult education where a field in- 
ternship could be provided. ) I can- 
not speak officially, but I have good 
reason to believe that most of these 
institutions would truly welcome an 
intern. 

Concretely | make this proposal as 
a point of departure: 

1. Those institutions that are will- 
ing to offer field experience to a 
candidate make the fact known to 
some central agency, along with a 
list of the actual activities in which 
the intern will participate. 

2. The host institution will reim- 
burse the intern to the extent of room 
and board. 

3. The institution from which the 
intern comes will determine such mat- 
ters as, for example, registrat.on for 
“Adult Education 500—Field Intern- 
ship”, number of credits, reports re- 
quired, ete. 

4. The host institution will 
uate the candidate in cooperation with 
the institution from which the intern 
comes. 

There are, many 
which will have to be worked out to 
put this plan into operation. My only 
ambition is to get a group interested 


enough to do the work required to 


eval- 


of course, details 


bring it to fruition. 


“Opportunities for Profes- 


sional Training in Adult Education, Offered by Colleges and Universities in 1952-1953, 


Exclusive of Summer Sessions.” 


*Malcolm Knowles, 
Winter 1955, p. 76. 


“Adult Education in the United States,” Adult Education, Vol. V, No. 2, 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


(Review Editor, Coolie Verner, Florida State University) 


EDUCATION AND ANTHROPOL- 
OGY. Edited and with a Foreword 
by George D. Spindler. Preface by 
Lawrence K. Frank. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1953. 302 pp. 
$5.50. 


LEARNING ACROSS CUL- 
TURES: A Study of Germans Visit- 
‘ing America. By Jeanne Watson and 
Ronald Lippitt. Ann Arbor: Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, Institute 
for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, 1955. 205 pp. NPL. 

While for many years anthropolo- 
gists were mainly interested in study- 
ing primitive man, they are now also 
applying their concepts to the study 
of the advanced societies in which 
they live. Nowhere is this process 
likely to bear more useful fruit than 
in the field of education. 

Education and Anthropology has 
10 sections, each consisting of a paper, 
discussants’ comments, and a verbatim 
report of the subsequent open discus- 
sion at a four-day conference of 22 
university professors qualified in one 
or the other of these two fields. They 
deal with a wide range of topics and 
are more concerned with school edu- 


cation than with adult education. 


They explore the nature of the an- 
thropologist’s potential contribution 
to education, but strongly affirm that 
it is not so much the “hiring” of 
anthropologists for specific tasks that 
is needed, but that teachers should 
themselves learn and apply anthro- 


pological ways of thinking about cul- 
ture, personality, and values to the 
classroom and community situations 
with which they deal. 

Reading this book, one can realize 
how valuable an experience this con- 
ference was to the highly competent 
people who attended it, but the book 
is written in their language and a 
great deal of it deals with highly 
abstract conceptions in very technical 
terms. It is not produced for the 
ordinary teacher and adult educator. 
Is it too much to hope that one out- 
come of this conference may be that 
shorter and much simpler books on 
this subject may be written for the 
rank-and-file layman and laywoman? 

A good third of the book contains 
the verbatim record of discussions. 
I personally found this a prolix and 
untidy way of presenting the relevant 
information. Stull more irritating to 
me was the use of Christian names 
in the records of discussion. We are 
told that these were left in so that 
outsiders could get the friendly and 
informal feel of the conference from 
the book, but I doubr if this hope will 
be realized in the absence of those 
visual and affective elements which 
make or mar a conference but which 
cannot be recorded in print. 

One of the 10 sections of Education 
and Anthropology deals with inter- 
cultural understanding. It is with this 
topic that the book Learning Across 
Cultures is specifically concerned. 
Since the War there has been a great 
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increase in cross-cultural education 
and a great deal of public money is 
now spent on it through organized 
exchange programs, technical assist- 
ance programs, and re-education pro- 
grams. 

Learning Across Cultures records a 
research project of the Research Cen- 
ter for Group Dynamics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to study the effect 
of cross-cultural ‘study on three groups 
of German visitors. Inferences based 
on this research are listed in a final 
chapter as suggestions which might 
help those responsible for organizing 
programs for cross-cultural students 
to make such programs more effective. 
This is a valuable and stimulating book 
which should interest every teacher 
and organizer of programs for cross- 
cultural students. 

T. R. Barren 
Institute of Education 
University of London, England 


DESIGNING EDUCATION IN 
VALUES. By Roy Sorenson & Hed- 
ley S. Dimock. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1955. 365 pp. $5.75. 

Designing Education in Values con- 
sists of a case study of the reorganiza- 
tion of the San Francisco YMCA. It is 
research to the extent that the case 
study is a research method, but the 
authors make no claim that their study 
is research. The reorganization was 
undertaken to bridge the gap in their 
program between what is known 
about learning and goals and what was 
practiced in attaining the goals. 

The developmental stages of the 
study were: a period of formulation 
in which objectives were set and de- 
fined, and methods and materials were 
created; a period devoted to pilot 


studies with groups to determine the 
effectiveness of methods and materials; 
a period of extending practices and 
materials to all YMCA groups in the 
area; and finally, incorporating the 
process as a standard operative pro- 
cedure. The book deals with the first 
three stages; the last is still underway. 

Designing Education in Values is 
divided into three sections. Part | 
deals with defining objectives and 
laying plans for their achievement. 
Part II deals with developing a method 
for bringing about the program 
changes particularly through group 
processes. Part III] comprises the mate- 
rials of the project, ranging from the 
initial program agenda submitted to 
the Rosenberg Foundation to the 
evaluation instruments that were de- 
veloped to appraise achievement of 
the objectives. 

The authors believe the book will 
be useful to those who wish to bring 
about institutional or community 
changes, since it is the most fully 
documented account of deliberate in- 
stitutional change available. The re- 
viewer agrees fully and believes, too, 
that it will be especially useful to 
those concerned with that aspect of 
leadership training dealing with tech- 
niques and skills of democratic group 
management. 

P. Kropp 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee 


COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP FOR 
PUBLIC EDUCATION, By Truman 
M. Pierce, Edward C. Merrill, Jr., 
Craig Wilson, & Ralph B. Kimbrough. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 
312 pp. $4.50. 


This presentation uses the narrative- 
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dialogue method of introducing the 
reader to people common to many 
communities. The range of the dis- 
cussion descends from those people 
having a sincere interest in community 
problems to those “string pullers” who 
operate behind the scenes. Since there 
are many human deviates to the above 
extremes, these, too, are described in 
the setting of a community and a 
problem. The simple straightforward 
presentation can familiarize the novice 
and professional with the workings of 
people, why some emerge as leaders 
and some do not. 
This work further 
interests that exist in communities and 
how these interests are isolated and 


describes the 


used by the people for organizational 
purposes. The purpose of this is to 
help individuals to better understand 
an existing community and the groups 
that are found there. The highest level 
of human achievement originates from 
the interest of men who have the will 
and means for self-improvement. 

The authors discuss the forces at 
work in communities, and emphasize 
the desirability of recognition of the 
patterns these forces form in ascer- 
taining a true picture of the com- 
munity. 

The decisions reached by commu- 
nity groups, organizations, and in- 
dividuals are presented to the reader 
in an objective manner, bringing to 
their attention situations that promote 
adequate decision-making. The solu- 
tion to any decision of moment is 
based on an understanding of the 
“what” and “how”, with particular 
attention to the forces at work in 
arriving at a group decision. 


The book concludes with a section 
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on training adult leaders for commu- 
nity action containing some very fine 
points on relating public education 
and its administrative leaders to the 
problems of community leadership. 
This edition is recommended read- 
ing for public school educators, adult 
educators, lay community leaders, and 
organizational heads. It is through 
information of this kind that we be- 
come more and more familiar with 
ourselves, and knowing ourselves is 
the first step toward group and com- 
munity maturation. 
Dwicur Morris 
Community Services in Adult 
Education 
University of Indiana 
Bloomington 


OLD PEOPLE IN A MODERN 
AUSTRALIAN COMMUNITY. By 
Bertram Hutchinson. Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia: Univ ersity Press, 1955. 

In Old People in a Modern Aus- 
tralian Community, Dr. Hutchinson 
develops a_ social theory for the 
present status of the aged in Victoria 
and a careful study substantiates this 
theory. The theory advanced applies 
in the United States culture as well 
as the Australian, namely that respon- 
sibility for the old age problem can be 
laid at the door of changing family 
mores, 1.¢., the change from the “con- 
sanguine” to the “conjugal” family. 
The whole of the aged community 
constitutes a problem. The cultural 
stereotypes regarding the aged are the 
same as those found in the American 
culture. those 
characteristic of a deprived section of 
the community and are believed by 


These attitudes are 


old and young alike, according to this 
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study. Problems have to do with in- 
come and employ ment, status, loneli- 
ness, housing, health, and medical care, 
etc. Dr. Hutchinson concludes “that 
immediate consideration be given to 
the possibility of forming a joint or- 
.. Which shall be a center 


ganization 
and 


for research, discussion, 
for the initiation of schemes for the 
aged. Such a body should be capable 
This book is a 


advice, 


of vigorous action.” 
scholarly and at the same time popular 
discussion of the problems presented 
by the rapidly increasing number of 
old people in America as well as in 
Australia and should prove useful to 
all interested in the field of geron- 
tology 

ANprus 

Cold Spring Institute 

Cold Spring, N. Y. 


recent UNESCO publications 
in adult education 


The student of comparative adult 
education will find the growing col- 
lection of source materials provided 
by UNESCO extremely useful. There 
is the basic reference source, the /nter- 
national Directory of Adult Education 
(1), published in offset in 1950 and in 
a revised printed edition in 1952. This 
volume, which is in three parts, de- 
scribes the international governmental 
agencies which have major activities 
international 
non-governmental bodies _ affiliated 
with UNESCO which have adult edu- 
cation programs, and the programs of 
adult education in the member states. 
This latter section contains brief bibli- 


adult education, the 


ographies as well as textual material 
on each country. 
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There is also the quarterly publica- 
tion, Fundamental and Adult Educa- 
tion (2), now in its eighth year, which 
contains reports of experimental pro- 
grams around the world. The major 
emphasis has been on fundamental and 
education, but the editors 
given increasing space 
movements 


workers’ 
have recently 
to reports of 
which are predicated on a broader 


national 


definition of the field. 

Two publications in the “Problems 
in Education” series have special in- 
terest for adult educators. Vol. II, 
Adult Education—Current Trends and 
Practices (3), although published in 
1949, is of current significance because 
of its multilateral approach to the role 
and functions of adult education, con- 
tent and development, methods, and 
institutions. Volume IV, Universities 
in Adult Education (4), contains an 
introduction by C. O. Houle and 
chapters on University Extra-Mural 
Education in Great Britain, Univer- 
sity Extension Education in Canada, 
and University Extension Education 
in the U.S.A. 

More recently, in the “Education 
Abstracts” series, UNESCO has pub- 
lished a bibliographical treatment of 
Adult Education in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany (5). Three recent 
reports in the “Educational Studies 
and Documents” series deal with ex- 
periments in fundamental education 
in French African 
fundamental and community 
tion in the West Indies (7), and adult 
education in Turkey (8). There is 
also a recent popular treatment de- 
work of the 
training center for fundamental edu- 
cation at Sirs El Layyan in Egypt. 

Of the publications referred to in 


Territories (6), 
educa- 


scribing the regional 
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the preceding paragraph, this reviewer 
particularly wishes to recommend to 
American adult educators the reports 
on the West Indies and Turkey. The 
former, by Dr. H. W. Howes, is writ- 
ter. from a_ social-anthropological 
point of view. The chapter on defini- 
tions and objectives is especially note- 
worthy in view of our own discus- 
sions in the Adult Education Associa- 
tion about community development. 

The report on adult education in 
Turkey by Turhan Oguzkan is both a 
history of earlier efforts to provide 
learning opportunities to the people of 
Turkey and a statement of current 
issues and problems. In connection 
with the latter, Watson Dickerman’s 
period of service in Turkey and his 
recommendations for further develop- 
ment of the program are a basic refer- 
ence. 

These various UNESCO publica- 
tions should serve to keep us from 
becoming provincial in our outlook 
and more sensitive to the international 
dimensions of the task we share with 
our colleagues abroad. 

All UNESCO publications, includ- 
ing those described in this article, may 
be obtained from the UNESCO Pub- 
lications Center, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

H. Sueats 
University Extension 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


1. UNESCO, International Direc- 
tory of Adult Education, 1952. 

2. UNESCO, Fundamental and 
Adult Education, A Quarterly Bul- 
letin. 

3. UNESCO, Adult 


Education— 


Current Trends and Practices, Vol. Il 
of “Problems in Education” series, 
1949. 

4. UNESCO, Universities in Adult 
Education, Vol. 1V of “Problems in 
Education” series, 1952. 

5. Walther Karbe, Adult Education 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Vol. VII, No. 1, of “Educational Ab- 
stracts” series (Paris: UNESCO, Jan. 
1955). 

6. French Information Centre on 
Fundamental Education, Experiments 
in Fundamental Education in French 
African Territories, No. 1X, “Educa- 
tional Studies and Documents” series 
(Paris: UNESCO, Jan. 1955). 

7. TW. Fundamental, 
Adult, Literacy and Community Edu- 
cation in the West Indies, No. XV, 
“Educational Studies and Documents” 
series, (Paris: UNESCO, 1955). 


Howes, 


8. Turhan Oguzkan, Adult Educa- 
tion in Turkey, No. XIV, “Educa- 
tional Studies and Documents” series 
(Paris: UNESCO, 1955). 


THE ART OF EFFICIENT READ- 
ING. By George D. Spache & Paul 
C. Berg. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1955. 240 pp. $2.75. (With an- 
swer key—272 pp. $3.00) 


PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF READING. By Ruth 
Strang, Constance M. McCullough & 
Arthur E. Traxler. (2nd edition) New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955. 
426 pp. $5.00. 

The Art of Efficient Reading is 
designed to give a “unique step by 
step approach to reading improvement 
in all fields”. 


It contains practice materials rc/ated 
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to each technique presented and lists 
of tested source materials. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions—learning new ways to read, 
tools for vocabulary growth, and ap- 
plying reading skills. In each section 
specific methods, techniques, and sug- 
gestions are described and the user 
is involved by practice materials, ques- 
tions, and assignments built into the 
chapters to illustrate the steps in the 
approach to the reading act. 

The audience at which the book is 
aimed is definitely adult—the mature 
specialist or college student charged 
with purposeful reading responsibili- 
ties. The material is designed to be 
used in a close relationship between 
student and instructor. The authors 
are to be commended for the clarity 
of description and definition, a mature 
approach without employing abstruse 
verbiage, and for the involvement and 
self-identification of the user with the 
entire procedure. 

The book may 
classes of journalism, literature, reme- 
dial reading; for persons interested 
critical 


be found useful 


in accelerating the pace in 


or intensive reading for editorial, 
script, reportorial, proof reading pur- 
poses, etc.; for those employed in or 
preparing for radio, TV, etc. It may 
also be of use in adult education 
classes in reading skills conducted for 
those preparing for or employed in 
radio, I'V, motion pictures, journal- 
ism, and related fields. 

Problems in the Improvement of 
Reading, a thorough re-writing of the 
1946 edition, is primarily designed for 
in courses for 


and 


use as a college text 


administrators, others 


students, 
engaged in the preparation or im- 


provement of a reading program. 
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After making a case for the presence 
of reading “problems”, over-view of 
the reading program as a whole is 
followed by a description of current 
practices—the “reading curriculum” 
and its component attitudes, skills, and 
knowledge as applied to community 
development. 

The authors’ thesis is that the im- 
provement of reading involves every 
aspect of the situation—the curricu- 
lum, atmosphere, guidance, suitable 
materials, and skilled teaching. Read- 
ing is presented as a many-faceted 
“means to an end’, with values to be 
measured by the user. A large section 
of the book is devoted to a technical 
research concerned with 


analysis of 
Specific de- 


the “nature of reading” 
scription of school practices, pro- 
grams, and procedures on all levels 
from elementary through college are 
included. - Special attention is paid to 
the problems of reading improvement 
in subject areas such as social studies, 
mathematics, and science, and in spe- 
cial reading groups. 

This will not be useful to the aver- 
age adult educator, but may well be 
of assistance to persons working in 
reading clinics at the college and uni- 
versity level. It is designed for the 
university student or instructor con- 
cerned with the specialized problems 
of the nature of reading and its im- 
provement. 

The focus is remedial—to improve 
inadequate skills in reading through 
changes in school programs, practices, 
book contains an 


and clinics. The 


abundance of case studies, practices, 
diagnostic tests, and procedures and 
references for the researcher. 

Adult reading programs designed to 


assist highly specialized persons to im- 
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prove research techniques and the 
Army’s training program and tests and 
devices to increase speed and compre- 
hension are mentioned. 
ANGELICA W, Cass 
Bureau of Adult Education 
State Education Department 
Albany, N.Y. 


INDUSTRY-COLLEGE RELA- 
TIONS. By Edward Hodnett. Cleve- 
land: The World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1955. 158 pp. $3.50. 

Much is being said and written 
these days concerning the relationships 
which ought, by any standard of 
welfare, to exist 
American industry and our 


overall community 
between 
colleges. Meetings are called to discuss 
these relationships. Statements of pur- 
pose are issued by college presidents 
and important business leaders. Yet 
little in the way of a practical review 
and guide to these relationships has 
been available for the community 
educator, the middle-management 
man, the small business leader, and 
the public at large. Dr. Hodnett at- 
tempts to fill this void with this survey 
of the ways in which industry and the 
colleges work together. He goes a step 
beyond that, however, and gives some 
guidance to those leaders in industry 
and the colleges who seek to establish 
more cooperative relationships. 

Much of this survey is descriptive 
of presently existing relationships, in- 
cluding the formal relations—trustees, 
alumni, parents, lay advisory groups, 
the modes of communication—confer- 
ences, recruiting and placement, ex- 
change programs, speakers, and the 
“educational mechanisms’ — 
scholarships and fellowships, work- 
study programs, special courses and 


so-called 


institutes. It is replete with case ex- 
amples and illustrative materials. Prob- 
lems are clearly defined. 

It is in the area of “educational 
mechanisms” that Dr. Hodnett deals 
with adult education specifically, al- 
though in a sense the whole experi- 
ence in industry-college relationships 
is an experience in adult education. 
He emphasizes the importance to in- 
dustry of the adult education pro- 
grams of our colleges. Despite the 
extensive development of these activi- 
ties, he feels that there remains the 
problem of the attitudes of the uni- 
versities themselves toward their adult 
education divisions—an attitude resem- 
bling that of a family friend toward 
“an uncouth relative with money in 
the bank.” This seems to him to be 
an attitude which hampers the efforts 
of many colleges in building their 
relationships with the community on 
a solid foundation of service. A fur- 
ther difficulty is a failure in communi- 


cation between college and industry 
regarding the nature of the service to 


be rendered. 

The author identifies several areas 
which he feels require special atten- 
tion. The most significant of these is 
in the area of educational goals and 
Industry finds 
the end product of the educational 
process deficient in skills and under- 


processes. sometimes 


standing of what the business man 
thinks important. It is against this test 
of individual performance that indus- 
try appraises educational innovations 
and attempts to measure the contribu- 
tion of the liberal arts to the educa- 
tional process. It is here that Dr. 
Hodnett sees the supreme challenge to 
industry-college cooperation—the cre- 
ation of “a new educational process 
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prove research techniques and the 
Army’s training program and tests and 
devices to increase speed and compre- 
hension are mentioned. 
ANGELICA W. Cass 
Bureau of Adult Education 
State Education Department 
Albany, N.Y. 


INDUSTRY-COLLEGE RELA- 
TIONS. By Edward Hodnett. Cleve- 
land: The World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1955. 158 pp. $3.50. 

Much is being said and written 
these days concerning the relationships 
standard of 
overall community welfare, to exist 
between 


which ought, by any 


American industry and our 
colleges. Meetings are called to discuss 
these relationships. Statements of pur- 
pose are issued by college presidents 
and important business leaders. Yet 
little in the way of a practical review 
and guide to these relationships has 
been community 
middle-management 
man, the small business leader, and 
the public at large. Dr. Hodnett at- 
tempts to fill this void with this survey 
of the ways in which industry and the 


available for the 
educator, the 


colleges work together. He goes a step 
beyond that, however, and gives some 
guidance to those leaders in industry 
and the colleges who seek to establish 
more cooperative relationships. 

Much of this survey is descriptive 
of presently existing relationships, in- 
cluding the formal relations—trustees, 
alumni, parents, lay advisory groups, 
the modes of communication—confer- 
ences, recruiting and placement, ex- 
change programs, speakers; and the 
so-called “educational mechanistns”— 
scholarships and fellowships, work- 
study programs, special courses and 


institutes. It is replete with case ex- 
amples and illustrative materials. Prob- 
lems are clearly defined. 

It is in the area of “educational 
mechanisms” that Dr. Hodnett deals 
with adult education specifically, al- 
though in a sense the whole experi- 
ence in industry-college relationships 
is an experience in adult education. 
He emphasizes the importance to in- 
dustry of the adult education pro- 
grams of our colleges. Despite the 
extensive development of these activi- 
ties, he feels that there remains the 
problem of the attitudes of the uni- 
versities themselves toward their adult 
education divisions—an attitude resem- 
bling that of a family friend toward 
“an uncouth relative with money in 
the bank.” This seems to him to be 
an attitude which hampers the efforts 
of many colleges in building their 
relationships with the community on 
a solid foundation of service. A fur- 
ther difficulty is a failure in communi- 
cation between college and industry 
regarding the nature of the service to 
be rendered. 

The author identifies several areas 
which he feels require special atten- 
tion. The most significant of these is 
in the area of educational goals and 
Industry finds 
the end product ‘of the educational 
process deficient in skills and under- 
standing of what the business man 
thinks important. It is against this test 
of individual performance that indus- 


processes. sometimes 


try appraises educational innovations 
and attempts to measure the contribu- 
tion of the liberal arts to the educa- 
tional process. It is here that Dr. 
Hodnett sees the supreme challenge to 
industry-college cooperation—the cre- 
ation of “a new educational process 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, cont. 


space to print much material that would - 


be quite acceptable by editorial and pro- 
fessional standards of leaner years. 
Planning and solicitation remain neces- 
sary if our publications are to have 
consistent direction and editorial balance. 
On the other hand, generous use of un- 
solicited material results in publications 
that are more genuine expressions of the 
current needs, interests, and aspirations 
of the field. So neither solicitation nor 
selection can safely be abandoned as a 
method of editorial planning. Since space 
will remain limited for the foreseeable 
future, readers can expect a generally 
higher average quality in what we print 
and writers can expect more often the 
disappointment of polite rejections. 


Which brings us, by a process of free 
association, to the announcement that 
the first of a new series of AEA pam- 
phlets, Adult Education Monographs, 
will be off the press sometime during 


August. The first title, “The Fact-Find- 
ing Conference”, by Warren Schmidt 
and Richard Beckhard, is a manual 
based on the author's intensive experi- 
ence as consultants to local, state, and 
regional exploratory conferenc es con- 
ducted in connection with the AFA’s 
Area Project during 1952-55. 

We hereby solicit, for subsequent 
pamphlets in this series, manuscripts of 
about 15,000 words which make im- 
portant contributions to the elucidation 
and/or solution of major problems in 
adult education. 


Don’t neglect to make arrangements 
as soon as possible to be in Atlantic City, 
November 10-12 for AEA’s national 
conference. If you will be attending the 
NAPSAE or CNO conference running 
concurrently on November 7-9, plan to 
stay over. For pre-conference registra- 


“tion instructions and hotel information 


see the September issue of Adult Leader- 
ship. 


oe 


..you should become a 


PROFESSIONAL member 


* YOU RECEIVE 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 
(monthly except July 
and August) to help you 
plan programs, lead dis- 
cussions, develop leader- 
ship. 

ADULT EDUCA- 
TION, the professional 
quarterly, to keep abreast 
of activities of other 
adult educators in the 
field, and new trends and 
developments. 

AEA MEMBERSHIP 
DIRECTORY or sup- 


plement. 


of the AEA 


* YOU SHARE 

In increased public un- 
derstanding and prestige 
for your profession 
through the public rela- 
tions program of the 
AFA. 

Consultative, information 
and referral services 
available national, 
state and local adult edu- 
cation agencies. 

The task of upgrading 
the practice, standards 
and income of all pro- 
fessional adult educators. 


* YOU PARTICIPATE 
In promoting local, state 
and federal legislation to 
increase the extent and 
support of adult educa- 
tion. 


In the annual conference 
of the ABA, at reduced 
registration fees, and in 
formulation of policy 
through election of AEA 
delegates and officers. 


In the growth of the 
adult education move- 
ment and profession both 
in the United States and 
internationally. 
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AVAILABLE FREE... 


... A complete listing of all articles and authors appear- 
ing in every issue of ADULT EDUCATION’, both the 
former bi-monthly and the present quarterly, since the 
start of Volume I in October, 1950. 


The available back issues of ADULT EDUCATION, 
taken together, constitute a valuable record of thought 
and action, research and trends in the history of adult 


education over the past six years. 


Those who pride themselves on keeping such a record of 
the adult education movement, probably will want every 
available issue. Others may choose a few special issues 


of particular interest. 


In any event, as a professional adult educator, you 


should look over the list of these back issues before 


further issues become unobtainable. You’ll always be 


pleased that you did. 


For your free copy of the listing, write to: 


Publications Sales Department 
Adult Education Association of the U. 
743 North Wabash Avenue 
Chieago 11, Illinois 


*Except for-three issues now out of print. 
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CURRENT PERIODICAL SERIES 
PUBLICATION NO.: 268 


TITLE: ADULT EDUCATION 


VOLUME: ISSUES: 1-4 


DATE: Autumn 1956 Summer 1957 


This publication reproduced agreement 
with the publisher. Extensive duplication 
resale without permission prohibited. 


University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
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